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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the industrial 
field over a century ago. Today, this interest has shifted from prevention of 
exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller 
life to labour. The growing realisation of this approach to problems of labour 
in India, in the context of present-day planned economic development of the 
oountry, is provided a sound base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions 
of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its basic 
policies and national objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for econo- 
mic and industrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class as 
an essential factor in the overall stability and progress of the country. The 
adoption of this policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, has brought 
about a new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief 
in various directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a comprehensive Survey 
of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan, and its 
execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey was conducted 
according to a phased programme in 46 industries. This report presents data 
regarding the sugar factories covered under the Scheme during 1962. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also certain 
distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately for large 
and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study 
of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now 
enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and absen- 
teeism in the factory industries and provides first hand information on certain 
important aspects of labour management relations. Attempt has also 
been made to collect and interpret data on certain conventional items in a more 
meaningful way. In the presentation of the data, the effort has been to reduce 
the information into quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for 
purposes of evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse to general des- 
cription has been resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not 
possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems had 
to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed from 
non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper maintenance 
of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff had almost 
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to build up the required statistics* from variuos sources. This naturally 
imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau is deeply indeb- 
ted to them for their wholehearted co-operation. The co-operation and 
valuable assistance received from associations of employers and workers, 
Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories and other 
Officials of State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey 
and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. I am also 
thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commission for examin- 
ing the Schedule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am 
equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S. A., Social Surveys 
Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U. K., Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour Canada, and Labour Statistics and 
Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on 
several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey was ably borne 
by Shri B. N. Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application 
came into full play in this assignment. On various stat istical problems arising 
out of the Survey, the requisite technical advice was provided to him by other 
officers at the Headquarters. 

This report was drafted by Dr. J. N. Mongia, who received valuable assis- 
tance from Shri K. L. Lamba, Investigator Grade T. Sarvasliri Ramesh 
Madan and Dila Ram, Computers, assisted in computation of data. The field 
investigations were carried out by Sarvashri V. S. Rao, S. K. Rao, P. C. 
Agarwal, K. C. Agarwala, S. M. Shinh, A. K. Anand, R. D. Aggarwal, A. S. 
Parmar andP. Venkataraman under the supervision of Sarvasliri K. Lakshmi- 
narayanan, Kirpal Singh and Harbans Singh. Shri K. D. Chattcijee, 
Senior Deputy Director took considerable pains in going through the Report 
and suggesting improvements in the analysis and presentation of data in the 
Report. To these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed inthis Report are not those of the Ministry of Labour* 
Employment and Rehabilitation, (Department of Labour and Employment), 
Government of India. 


Labour Bureau, Simla 
Dated the 7th April, 1966 


K. C. SEAL 

Director 



Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

It has been well said that among the few fashions that are not folly is 
the one of evaluating an industry on the basis of its contribution to a country's 
economy. Sugar spans two vital sectors : agriculture and industry. 

In both North and South India, sugarcane occupies a principal position 
in the rotation of crops. Indeed in several parts of U. P. and Bihar, which 
together are responsible for the bulk of the country’s output, cultivation of 
sugarcane provides the structural frame work into which the cultivation of 
subsidiary crops is fitted. In other words, it is almost a system of monoculture 
and is an integral part of the rural economy of the country. The Industry is 
claimed to be the second largest in the country, being next only to the cotton 
textile industry. The claim is based on the extent of labour employed, the 
amotint of capital invested and the value of output. In terms of employ- 
ment, to about 20 million people scattered all over India, cultivation of 
sugarcane is the principal means of livelihood. On the manufacturing 
side, the Industry provides employment to one to two lakhs of workers, vary- 
ing, of course, from year to year. 

1*1. Growth and Location of the Industry — 

Growing of sugarcane and manufacture of sugar therefrom have been 
practised in India from a very early period. But, the Industry in the modern 
sense is a relatively of recent growth. Precise informal ion as to the year and 
place >n which the first sugar mill was established in India is not readily avail- 
able. Wherever the origin might have been, to Bihar and U. P. must go largely 
the credit for the expansion that has since taken place. 

Reduction of imports during World War I assisted tho growth of the 
Industry, though tho results were not quite appreciable. Progress may be 
said to have been only in 1932 when the Government of India adopted a policy 
of discriminating protection which virtually closed the door for imports and 
ushered in an era of expansion of the area under sugarcane and the develop- 
ment of the home Industry. The Tariff Board (1931) recommended protection 
for a period of 15 years. As a result of the protection, the area under 
sugarcane increased considerably, and from a country mainly dependent on 
imports, (the bulk of which came from Java) during the 12 years preceding 
protection India has become one of t he large producers of sugar in the world 
with an output in excess of its requirements. From only 31 factories in 1931-32 
producing about 0-16 million tons, the number increased within four years 
to 140 with an output of over a million tons. However, in 1950 the Tariff 
Board recommended withdrawal of protection which was accepted by Govern- 
ment. It is significant that not withstanding the partition of the country in 
1947 , the number of sugar factories (vacuum pan) stood at 171 in 1959-60. 
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Taking into account all the sugar factories registered under the Factories Act, 
1948, there were 390 sugar factories in the country during 1962 with an average 
daily employment of about 1 • 26 lakh workers. 

Statement 1 • 1 snows the State-wise distribution of sugar factories together 
with the average number of workers employed therein during 1962. 

Statement 1*1 


Stale-wise Distribution oj Sugar Factories* and Number oj Workers Employed 

Therein 

# (During 1962) 




Number 

Average 

Serial 

State 

of 

Daily 

No. 


Faotories 

Employ* 

ment 

1 

2 

8 

4 


1 

Andhra Pradesh 


•• 




31 

(7-9) 

8,218 

(6-6) 

2 

Assam 

• • 





1 

(03) 

391 
(0 3) 

8 

Bihat 

• • 

» • 




38 

(9-7) 

21,836 
( 7 3) 

4 

Gujarat 

• • 

• a 



• * 

3 

(0-8) 

1,446 

(1-2) 

5 

Himachal Pradesh 


• a 



• • 

1 

(0-3) 

44 

(0 0) 

8 

Kerala 


• a 



• * 

1 

(0-3) 

666 
(0 4) 

7 

Madras 





V • 

10 

(2-6) 

6,304 

(4-2) 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 





• a 

7 

(1-8) 

3,326 
(2 6) 

9 

Maharashtra 





• • 

27 

(6-9) 

13,111 
(10 4) 

10 

Mysore 






8 

(20) 

6,298 

(4-2) 

11 

Orissa 






1 

(0*3) 

144 
(0 1) 

12 

Punjab 


• a 



a a 

15 

(3-8) 

4,134 
(3 3) 

13 

Rajasthan 


e e 



a a 

9 

(2*3) 

933 

(0-8) 

14 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

• • 




• • 

236 

(00-5) 

60,709 

(48-2) 

15 

West Bengal . • 

a • 



Total 

- 

2 

(0*5) 

390 

(100-0) 

626 

(0-6) 

1,26,074 
(100 0) 


* Registered under the Faetories Act, 1948. 

Note — Figures within brackets indicate percentages to total. 
Source — Annual Returns under the Factories Act, 1948. 


This Industry emphasises perhaps moro than any other the need for re- 
gulating location. The Tariff Board of 1939 had pointed out that tropical 
regions were better suited for sugercane cultivation than the sub-tropical re- 
gions, yet it is found that the Industry is heavily concentrated in U.P. 
and Bihar. It would be seen from the Statement 1 • 1 that, Uttar Pradesh 
alone accounts for about 61 per cent, of the total number of factories and about 
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48 per cent, of the total average daily employment in the Industry. Bihar 
comes next, accounting for about 17 per cent, of the total employment 
in the Industry. Other States whore tho number of workers employed in Sugar 
Industry was considerable, wore Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Madras, 
Mysore, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh. 

1 • 2. Genesis of the Survey - 

Tho first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal Commission 
on Labour during 1929-31. Its report and findings formed tho basis of various 
ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decado, i.e., in 1944, tho Govern- 
ment of India appointed another Committee, viz., the Labour Investigation 
Committee, to enquire into the conditions of Labour in all important industries. 
The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries, including 
the Sugar Industry, during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on Labour Con- 
ditions in general, published individual reports in respect of various industries. 
These reports proved to bo a useful sourco of information required for the for- 
mulation of labour policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes 
of far-reaching significance. For instance, many legislative measures were 
adopted to improve working and living conditions and several schemes 
were introduced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The 
setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to improvement in condi- 
tions of work and wages in various industries. Above all, tho attainment of In- 
dependence by the country gave a new status to the working classes. In view 
of these developments, the Ministry of Labour and employment, Govern- 
ment of India, as well as the Planning Commission considered it necessary that 
a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various industries should 
be conducted so that, it may be possible to assess the eJTects of the various 
measures adopted in the past and obtain a precise picture of the existing con- 
ditions and problems of labour for purposes of deciding the future course of 
action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Condi- 
tions was included in the Second Five Year Plan, and the Labour Bureau was 
entrusted with the execution of the scheme. 

1*3. Scope and Design — 

A note attached to the Report (Appendix) gives details relating to the 
sample design and method of estimation adopted. The Survey was confined 
to sugar factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948. Since there was 
high concentration of sugar factories in U.P., Bihar, Maharashtra and Southern- 
India, it was considered desirablo to obtain separate information for them and 
hence they were treated as separate regional strata. All other sugar factories 
or areas were clubbed together to form the Residual Stratum. 

Earlier investigations had indicated the existence of wido variations in 
conditions of work and standard of welfare and amenities, etc., in the establish- 
ments of different sizo groups in various industries. It was, therefore, considered 
desirable to collect data separately for establishments of different sizes. In 
the light of resources available and from the point of view of practicability, 
j t was decided that for the purposes of the Survey', sugar factories may be 
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divided into two size-groups — large and small*. For this purpose, the cut-off 
point chosen was 355 which was approximately equal to the avorage size of 
employment. The sampling fraction adopted was 25 per cent, for large factories 
and 16 ’7 per cent, for small factories in all the centres excepting Southem- 
India where the corresponding percentages were 33 • 3 and 12-5. Further details 
relating to sample design and method of estimation appear in the A.pp mdix. 

Statement 1 • 2 shows the number of sugar factories together with th ; num- 
ber of workers employed therein (a) in the train (6) in the sample md (c) in 
the sample actually covered. 

Statement 1-2 

Number of Sugar Factories and Workers in the Frame, Sample, etc. 



In the Frame (1959) 



In the Sample 
Selected 

In the Sample 
Actually Covered 

j\ 


f 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Number 

of 

Factories 

* 

Number 

of 

Workers 

r 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. U. P. 

199 

55,631 

38 

14,790 

.34 

(171) 

14,733 

(26-5) 

2. Bihar 

34 

21,600 

8 

5,751 

7 

(20 - 6) 

5,728 

(28-5) 

3 . Maharashtra 

24 

12,479 

5 

2,935 

5 

(20-8) 

2,935 

(23-5) 

4 . Southern- India 

29 

12,969 

6 

4,826 

6 

(20-7) 

4,820 

(37-2) 

6. Residual . . 

30 

9,561 

6 

1,753 

4 

(13 3) 

1,592 

(10-7) 

6. All-India 

316 

1,12,240 

63 

30,055 

56 
(17 7) 

29,814 

(26-6) 


Note — Figures within brackets in columns fi and 7 are percentages to total number of 
factories and workers as given in columns 2 and 3 respectively. 

From the figures given in the Statement 1*2, it would be seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered nearly 18 per cent, of the sugar factories and 27 per- 
cent. of the workers employed therein. Sine*; only those factories as featured 
in the frame were included in the sample and it was not possible to take account 
of new factories which came into being till the t imo and during the period of the 
Survey, the information given in the Report should be treated to relate to con- 
ditions in the factories which were in existence during the period to which 
the frame relates and which continued to exist till th ■ t ime of the. Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the Bureau. 
With a view to testing the schedule** and instructions prepared for the Survey 
as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was conducted in 
September and October, 1959. On the. basis of experience of this enquiry, 
the schedule and instructions were suitably revised. Since all the sampled 
units of Sugar Industry were covered during 1962, the data except where 
specifically mentioned, should be treated to relate to 1962. 

♦Statistics in respect of small factories have been presented separately in rospect of Uttar 
Pradesh alone as, in only thi3 centre, the ultimate coverage of sin ill factories was adequate. 

♦♦The Schedule used for the Survey has been published in Reports relating to Jute and Silk 
Industries. 




Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sugar Industry, as mentioned elsewhere, is the second largest and one 
of the first to be established in the country. Its richness in employment poten- 
tial is amply evidenced by its remarkable, growth anti expansion. While tracing 
.the development of the Industry, since 1929, tire Labour Investigation Commit- 
tee had taken note of the remarkable progress made by the Industry and had 
observed that “Taking the seasonal and perennial factories together, it can bo 
said that, the increase in employment between 1929 and 1939 was 422 • 3 per cent., 
between 1939 and 1943 was 8-3 per cent, and between 1929 and 1943 was 
465*6 per cent.*” The Sugar Industry continued making rapid strides and bet- 
ween 1951, when the planned era was ushered in, and 1961, when the planned 
economic development celebrated its 10th birthday, the number of sugar fac- 
tories rose from 174 to 386 (122% increase) and the employment from about 
95 thousand to 1*24 lakhs (i.c., about 30% increase). 

2*1. Composition of the Working Force— 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure comparability, 
the data in respect of employment were collected from different sampled es- 
tablishments for a fixed date i.e., 1st January, 1962. On the basis of these data, 
it is estimated that the total employment strength of the sugar factories re- 
gistered under the Factories Act, was about 1*72 lakhs on the above date. 
This estimate, however, differs from the similar figures collected under Fac- 
tories Act (i.e., 1*24 lakhs) for the year 1961. The main reason for the differ- 
ence between tna two figures is that whereas the former represents the estimate 
based on the actual number of persons on roll on a particular date which was 
chosen to coincide, with the peak of the season, the latter shows the average 
daily employment for the whole year. Besides, while. Ihe former includes even 
those employees who, though employed in registered factories, were deemed to 
be ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act the latter figure does not take such 
employees into account. 

2*1*1. Distribution bg Broad Occupational Groups — 

For the purposes of the present Survey, the internationally accepted classi - 
ficationj of employees was followed, and accordingly, they were classified 
into the following categories — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

* Report on Labour Conditions in Sugar Factories, p. 4. 

$ 'International Standard Classification of Occupations’. 
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Bas^d on the above classification, the number of workers in different occu- 
pational groups is given in Statement 2*1. 

Statement 21 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups 

in the Sugar Industry 
(January, 1962) 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Profes- 

sional, 

Technical 

and 

Related 

Personnel 

Adminis- Clerical 
trative, and 

Executive Related 
and Workers 

Managerial (including 
Personnel Supervi- 
sory) 

Produc- 
tion and 
Related 
Workers 
(including 
Supervi- 
sory) 

Watch 

and 

Ward and 
Other 
Services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

. . 83,457 

1-4 

0-4 

7-2 

83-9 

7-1 

(a) Large Factories 

. . 80,248 

1-4 

0-4 

7-3 

83-6 

7-3 

(6) Small Factories 

3,209 

. • 

0-2 

4 5 

92-9 

2 4 

2. Bihar 

. . 26,815 

2 3 

0-3 

6-6 

81-3 

9 5 ’ 

3. Maharashtra 

. . 24,100 

40 

0*5 

11-1 

62- 1 

22-3 

4. Southern-India 

. . 22,609 

3-5 

0-3 

8-1 

80-4 

7-7 

6. Residual 

. . 14,538 

1-6 

0-3 

7-3 

84-5 

6-3 

6. All-India 

.. 1,71,519 

2-2 


7-8 

800 

9-6 


♦Data relate to workers both ‘Covered* and ‘Not Covered’ under the Factories Act, 
1948. 


The Statement shows that an overwhelming majority of the working force 
(about 80% of the total) belonged to the group ‘Production and Related Work- 
ers (including Supervisory)’. Barring Maharashtra, where the proportion of 
this group was found to be rather low, in other centres, it usually ranged between 
80 to 85 per cent. ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ constituted the next 
important group with approximately 10 per cent, of the total employment, 
followed by ‘Clerical and Related Workers’. The proportion of both these groups 
was significantly highor in Maharashtra. As regards large and small factories 
in U.P., the percentage of ‘Production Wotkers’ was much more in small 
factories, evidently at the cost of other groups whose proportion consequently, 
declined, so much so, that the ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ 
were completely missing in them. 

2’ 1*2, Distribution of Workers into ‘ Covered ’ and ‘Not Covered ’ under the 
Factories Act — 

According to the Factories Act, 1948, a worke r has been defined as ‘a person 
employed directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not, in any 
manufacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the machine or premises 
used for a manufacturing process, or in any other kind of work incidental to, or 
connected with, the manufacturing process, or the subject of manufacturing 
process’. It was, however, observed during the Survey, that there was no uni- 
formity with regard fo the above definition and, consequently, while some units 
had included certain categories of employees (particularly Watch and Ward 
and Other Services) among these covered under the Factories Act, others 
tended to exclude them. It is estimated that such workers as were not covered 
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under the Act constituted about 10 per cent, of the total. Details of workers 
‘covered’ and ‘not covered’ in different occupational groups are given in 
Statement 2*2. 


Statement 2 • 2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers into ‘ Covered ' and ‘Not Covered ’ 
under the Factories Act, 1948 in the Sugar Industry 

(January , 1962) 


Centro 

Professional, Toohni 
cal and Related 
Personnel 

Adminstrativ© Ex. 
eeuti ve and Mana- 
gerial Personnel 

__ 

Clerical 
and Related 
Workers (including 
Supervisory) 

( — 
Covered 

C« 

Not 
y ve red 

Covered 

Not 

Co vo red 

Covered 

Not 

Covered 

L 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

H 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

75 9 

24 1 

43 7 

56-3 

72-6 

27-4 

(a) Largo Facto lies 

75-9 

24 1 

42-7 

57 3 

71 9 

28 1 

(b) Small Factories 

— 

. - 

100 0 

— 

100- 0 

— . 

2. Bihar 

41*2 

58-8 

28-4 

71*6 

48-3 

51-7 

3. Maharashtra 

51 -U 

49-0 

<>•5 

93-5 

34 9 

65-1 

4. Southem-India 

93-0 

7-0 

56-5 

43-5 

84 • 6 

15-4 

5. Residua 1 

97 • 9 

2- 1 

11 • 6 

88-4 

83-2 

16-8 

6. All-India 

OS • 8 

31 2 

34-5 

65-5 

64-3 

35-7 


Centre 


Production and 
Related Wort era 
(including Supervisory) 


Covered Not 

Covered 


Watch and Ward 
and other 
Services 


Covered 


Not 

Covered 


Total 


Covered 


Not 

Covered 




1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

100*0 



37 5 

62 5 

93 0 

7-0 

(a) Large Factories 

loo 0 

— 

36 4 

63 6 

92 ■ 8 

7-2 

(b) Small Factories 

100 O 

- - 

100 -0 

— 

100 0 

— 

2. Bihar 

100 0 


35 2 

64-. S 

88 9 

11*1 

3. Maharashtra 

100-0 

— 

120 

88*0 

70 8 

29-2 

4 . Southern- India 

100 0 


89 3 

10 7 

97*6 

2-4 

4. Residual 

100- 0 

- — 

50-0 

50 0 

95 3 

4*7 

6. All India 

100 0 

— 

35-0 

65-0 

90- 1 

9-9 


The Statement shows that the proportion of workers ‘not covered’ under 
the Act was significantly high in Maharashtra (about 29%) and quite so in 
Bihar too (about 11%). It is no wonder that the all-India figure for ‘not covered* 
workers could not remain unaffected thereby, hi U.P., the biggest sugar pro- 
ducing State in the country, while the over-all figure for workers’ ‘not covered* 
under the Act was not unduly high, the difference between large and small 
factories, in this respect, deserves mention. Whereas in small factories, all 
workers, belonging to various occupational groups, were covered under the 
Act, the proportion of such workers in large establishments in U.P. was about 
93 per cent. 
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A further examination would show that of the total number of about 1 * 55 
lakh workers covered under the Act about 2 per cent, belonged to the group 
‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, about 5 per cent, to ‘Clerical 
and Related Workers’, about 89 per cent, to ‘Production and Related Workers’ 
and about 4 per cent, to ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. The proportion 
of ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ was found to be 
n' gligible. Similarly the break-up of the total number of a tho about 17 thousand 
workers ‘not covered’ under the Act is about 7, 28, nil, 63 and 2 per cent, for 
the above-mentioned groups respectively. 

2 *2. Employment of Women — 

Employment of women, though not uncommon in the Sugar Industry is 
almost insignificant. Despite the fact that, as tho Survey results show, about 
one-fifth of all the sugar factories in the country employed women workers, 
they constituted a negligible proportion of the total working force. As such, the 
Sugar Industry may be considered to be primarily a male-employing industry 
only. This inference compares favourably with the findings of the Labour 
Investigation Committee who have not made any mention of the employment 
of women in tho Industry. The estimates, based upon the results of the present 
Survey, regarding the employment strength of women workers and the fac- 
tories employing them are presented in Statement 2-3. 

Statement 2-3 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers * to the total Working Force in the Sugar 

Industry 

(January, 1962) 


Centre 

Number 

of 

Factories! 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

employing 

Women 

Percentage 

of 

Total Women 

Number Workers 
of to the 

Workers total 
Number 
of 

Workers 

employed 

Per- 
centage 
of Women 
Workers to 
the total 
Women 
Workers 
in the 
Industry 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

162 

14-9 

83,457 

t 

6*1 

(a) Large Factories 

08 

33*3 

80,248 

t 

0 1 

( b ) Small Factories 

84 

— 

3,209 


— 

2. Bihar 

33 

— 

26,815 

— 

— 

3. Maharashtra . . 

24 

79 2 

24,100 

0*5 

35*8 

4. Southern- India 

26 

43-0 

22,009 

0*9 

58*1 

5. Residual 

23 

— - 

14,538 


— - 

4. All-India 

.. 258 

20*5 

1,71,519 

0*2 

100-0 


♦Data relate to both ‘Covered* and ‘Not Covered* under the Factories Act, 1948. 


fLess than 0 05. 

JThis number does not tally with the number of factories in Statement 1 * 2. The difference 
is due to the fact that only those factories which continued to exist till the time of Survey were 
oovered* 
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The Statement shows that none of the sugar factories in Bihar and the 
Residual Group had any woman worker. On the other hand, about 79 and 44 
per cent, of sugar factories in Maharashtra and Southern-India respectively 
had women on their roll. In U.P. about 15 per cent, of the establishments had 
women workers. Of course, it deserves a specific mention that, in U.P., only 
the large factories had such workers. 

About 53 per cent, of the women workers, belonged to the occupational 
group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’, about 26 per cent, to ‘Production 
and Related Workers’, about 20 per cent, to ‘Professional, Technical and 
Related Personnel’ and the remaining few comprised ‘Clerical and Related 
Workers’. As watch and ward employees, women workers were usually engaged 
on sweeping and cleaning the factory premises, stores and hospitals, etc. As 
‘Production Workers’, they were employed for carrying boiler dust and ether 
material from one place to another. Those belonging to the group ‘Professional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’ were employed as teachers, midwives, etc. 
No particular reason for the employment of women workers was given by the 
employees except that for certain jobs, only women were suitable. 

2*3. Child Labour — 

As regards child labour, the position, at the time of the Survey, remained 
the same as at the time of the Labour Investigation Committee’s Enquiry i.e., 
none of the sugar factories were found to be employing child labour. 

2*4. Time and Piece-rated Workers — 

Though both the systems of payment, i.e., time and piece-rates were pre- 
valent in the Industry, Statement 2-4, based on the results of the Survey, 
would indicate that payment by time predominated inasmuch as nearly 99 
per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ in the Industry were time-rated. 

Statement 2 • 4 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘ Production Workers’ by Methods of Pay- 
ment in the Sugar Industry 
(January, 1962) 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Production 

Workers 

Percentage Dis- 
tribution of 
Workers 
employ- 
yed 

- - A 

Percentage Distribution of Workers 
by Sex and Method of Payment 



r * i 

Time- Piece- 
rated rated 

Men 

— 

Women 

A 

Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

70,047 

99-5 

0-5 

99*6 

0 5 

r „ 

.. 

(a) Large Factories 

67,066 

99-0 

0-4 

99-6 

0*4 

— 

— 

(b) Small Factories 

2,981 

90-5 

3 5 

96-6 

3*6 

— 

— 

2. Bihar 

21,800 

1000 

— 

1000 

— 

— 

_ 

3. Maharashtra . . 

14,970 

97-5 

2-5 

97*6 

2-6 

— 

— 

4 . Southern-India 

18,178 

99’ 6 

0 4 

99-6 

0*4 

1000 

— 

5. Residual • . 

12,280 

1000 

— 

100*0 

— 

— 


6. All- India 

. . 1,37,287* 

99-4 

0*6 

99*4 

0*0 

100*(> 

— 


^Excludes 14 unpaid workers. 
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The small number of piece-rated workers were employed in Maharashtra, 
U.P. and Southcrn-India only. It would also be seen that, in U.P., the propor- 
tion of piece-rated workers was comparatively high in small factories. Women 
‘Production Workers’, employed only in Southcrn-India, were all time-rated. 

2*5. Contract Labour — 

The Labour Investigation Committee did not make any mention of the ex- 
tent of contract labour employed in the Sugar Industry at the time of their 
enquiry but they did mention that such workers in sugar factories were emp- 
loyed mainly in the unloading of cane and stacking or loading of sugar bags. 

The present Survey has revealed that though about 35 percent, of the 
sugar factories were employing contract workers, the proportion of such work- 
ers in the Industry was not significant inasmuch as they comprised only about 5 
per cent, of the total ‘Production Workers’. 

Statement 2 • 5 

Estimated Percentage of Factories employing Contract Labour in the Sugar 

Industry 

(January, 1962) 





Number 

of 

Factories 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

Employing 

Contract 

Labour 

Total Number 
of 

Production 
Workers in 
the Industry 

Number of 
Production 
Workers 
employed 
through 
Contractors 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

1. 

Uttar Pradesh . . 


152 

32*3 

70,051 

4,401 

(0-3) 


(a) Large Factories 

• * 

68 

72*2 

67,070 

4,401 

(6-6) 


(6) Small Factories 


84 

— 

2,981 


2. 

Bihar 

•• 

33 

10-6 

21,806 

573 

(2-6) 

3. 

Maharashtra 


24 

100*0 

14,976 

1,808 
(12 1) 

4. 

Southera-India . . 

« • 

28 

23*1 

18,178 

38 

(0-2) 

5. 

Residual 

• • 

23 

34*8 

12,290 

563 

(4-6) 

8 . 

All-India • • 

• • 

258 

35*1 

1,37,301 

7,383 

(5-4) 


Note— Figures within braoketa in Column 5 are percentages to Column 4. 
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It would be seen from thi Statemmt 2*5 thit th >;tgh the pr vet ice of emp- 
loying workers through contra-tors existed in all Hie c ‘litres, it was more com- 
mon in Maharashtra where all the, factories surveyed were found to be employ- 
ing contract workers and wliuv such workers constituted about 12 per cent, of 
the total ‘Production Workers' in Hie centre. In U.P., none of Hie srn ill factories 
surveyd was employing any contract worker as against about 72 per cent, of the 
large factories employing such workers. 

Contract labour, wherever employed, was uni illy migug.’d on jobs like 
unloading of sugar cane and coal, etc,, feeding the, sugar cane into the cane 
carrier, sewing, stacking and loading of sugar bags, b ding of bagasse, cleaning 
of quadruple, pipes, removal of press mud and boiler ash. The. main reason put 
forth by the managements for tit s employment, of eout ract workers was that the 
jobs on which such workers we. re. employed were of in* o mit ten* nature and as 
such employment of direct workers was no! economic d. H -sides, contract 
workers who could be pressed into service at any ! im * without, any restriction 
of prescribed t imings were stated to be. more suitable, for loading and unloading 
jobs which had to be completed within the shortest possible time to coincide, 
with the availability of railway wagons, 

2 * 6 . System of ftecniitmcnt 

The Labour Investigation Committee at the tim* of their enquiry had 
found that workers were generally recruited at the gate through tin* heads of 
departments. The supervisory and technical or other superior st nff were, appoint- 
ed by the general manager in consultation with the, managing agents or pro- 
prietors. According to the present Survey, an overwhelming majority of the 
workers (about- 96%) were found to have been recruited directly -recruitment 
at the factory gate itself accounting for about 65 per cent., those recruited 
through departmental heads accounted for about 25 p w cent., while the rest 
(about 6%) had boon recruited through labour olfwe.s. The, remaining 4 per 
cent, of the workers who had not been recruited di redly were highly skilled 
production workers, professional, technical and managerial personnel nr 
clerical staff most of whom had been recruited through advert isemeut and a lew 
through Employment Exchanges. As regards the different, centres, the position 
was more, or less the same in all of them excepting Maharashtra where only 
about 70 percent, of the, workers had been recruited directly and the. rest 
through advertisement or Employment Exchanges. Among small factories, 
the most common practice was to recruit workers direct at. Hie factory gate 
and in U.P., in particular, all the workers employed in the small factories sur- 
veyed had been so recruited. 

2*7. Employment Status 

The Labour Investigation Committee had observed that. tnoH of the, sugar 
factories were seasonal and the common practice in them was to dispense with 
the services of the majority of unskilled workers at the end of the season, some 
workers being retained for the cleaning and overhauling of machinery*. 
Because of the seasonal character of the Industry, the (Jommiifre had further 
observod that the classification of workers into permanent, and temporary did 
not normally hold good and, as such, they were classified into seasonal and 
non-seasonal workers. 

* Report on Labour Conditions in Sugar Factories. p— *.)•». 

!M/B(D)8DofLB--3 
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Though, the seasonal diameter of the Industry continues to prevail but 
with the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
19*16, it has become obligatory for all establishments employing 100 or more 
workers to classify their employees into various categories. Information per- 
taining to classification of ’Product ion Workers' into different categories ac- 
cording to employment status, was collected during the course, of the present 
Survey. In those sampled factories whore, framing of Standing Orders was not 
obligatory, reliance had to bo placed on the versions of the management re- 
garding the employment status of their workers. The Survey results show that 
about 67 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ were seasonal, about 26 per cent, 
permanent, nearly 3 per cent, temporary and the rest were either casual, 
badlis , apprentices or probationers. Details appear in Statement 2 # 6 — 


Statement 2-6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of 4 Production and lid a ted Worker s’ by 
Employment Status in the Sugar Industry 

(January, 1962) 


Total Percentage Distribution of Workers 

Number of 

Prod ue- t — * ^ 

tion Perma* Proba- Tempo- I imU't* Casual Appren- Seasonal 
Centre Workers nent Doners rary Workers tices Workers 

(employed Workers Workers 

Directly) 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1. Uttar Prado-h 

(15,55* 1 

24*7 

HI 

11 

0*7 

M 

0*3 

72 0 

(a) Largo Factories 

02,60'.) 

2c«> 

0 1 

1*1 

0*7 

1*2 

0*3 

70*7 

(6) Small Factories 

2,9$ 1 

0-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99-8 

2. Bihar . • 

21,233 

10*0 

— 

0*4 

— 

2* 1 

0*0 

80*0 

3. Maharashtra . . 

13,108 

34 3 

* 

01 

to 

0*1 

4*0 

00 • 5 

4. Southern-1 ndia 

18. IP) 

38*7 

-- 

5*0 

5 * 7 

3*7 

0* 1 

46*8 

5. Residual 

11,727 

20*8 

— 

18*4 


2*8 

0*3 

57*7 

6. All-India 

1 ,20,918 

20*0 

HI 

3 • 0 

1*2 

1*7 

0*7 

07*3 


* Less than 0 *05. 

It would be se.en from the Statement 2-6 that seasonal workers comprised 
the bulk of the. ‘Production Workers' in eacli centre. Their proportion varied 
from about 47 per cent, in Southern- India to nearly per cent, in Bihar. Next 
to seasonal work* rs, permanent workers enjoyed a signifhaut po>i!ion. their 
proportion being the highest in Southern ! ndia (about 39%) and the lowest 
in Bihar (about 17%). In the Residual (4 roup, the proportion of temporary 
workers was also fairly large (about 18%). In small factories, particularly in 
U.P., almost all the 'Production Workers*" were seasonal, hardly a handful of 
them being permanent. 
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2*8. Lep'flh of Serricc- ■ 

Informal ion about - . lentil of service of workers not available in all th e 
.sampled sugar lactones sel-Hed l>y the Labour F 11 v ^st iga* ion Commit too. 
Besides, l I k? Gornmit t e.<* bad observed th;d there was no uniformit v with regard 
t'> maiut'eiLaneo ol srrvin* records. In Bihar, for example, seasonal workers 
were kept on roll throughout the year. Subject to those limil at ions, the com- 
mittee liad found that t h< * proportion ol workers under oik* war’s service was 
vmy large in Meerut, Champaran and R irbhangi, centres. The. highest propor- 
tion ot workers who had put in 10 yen is’ or more, was found in b** in Madras and 
Gorakhpur. 

During ilie present Survey, a study ot the disl rileC ion of workers accord- 
ing to their length of service. \v;:s made in resped- of 'Production 'Workers* 
covered under flic Factories Act and cmplowd direel !y by the managements. 
The data arc presented in Statement Ik 7. 

Statement 2-7 

P('i(\’nto(j<\ Distribution of e Production IJWZv/V Eoi\>U>onl Dirert /;/ 
AcconhjUf to Length of N’rrire n> the Sm/ur ln>1iish)f 

(January. 1 002) 
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- worker 
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*-ir cr«*< 
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ius on 1st 


January, 15)02 and another 15) per cent, had pul in more lh in lo hut Jess than 
J5 years. Onlv about 21 per rent, of the worker^ had put in 1 »\m ihau one year’s 
service and the rest const huted the intermediate groups. Thu pattern of the 
distribution of workers according to their length of sen be w.e found lo be 
differ* ml in different centres. IT. I > , and B'har couM be regarded as leading 
inasnmcli as about 65 and 51 per cent, of the workers in these two centres res 
jpectively had more than 10 years' service? lo their endit. In Maharashtra, 
the. Residual Group and Southem-Fudiu, on the other hand, majority of the 
workers had put in less than 5 year*:' service, their pmpoLti >a being 80, 80 and 
M/B(D)SlDofLB— 3(a) 
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62 per cent, respectively. In small factories, very few workers had more than one 
years’ service to their credit and in U P. in particular, almost all the workers 
employed in the small factories surveyed had put in less than one year’s service 

2-9. Absenteeism — 

The Labour Investigation Committee, at the time of their enquiry, had 
found that, on the whole, absenteeism was not very high in the Sugar Industry. 
Of the different places visited by them, they found absenteeism to be the highest 
in Madras where it went upto 10 per cent, in some of the factories and lowest 
in Meerut where it ranged between 1 and 2 per cent. In other centres, it fluctuat- 
ed between these two extremes but in the majority of sampled factories in 
Bihar and Bombay it was below 5 per cent. 

During the present Survey, data pertaining to absenteeism were collected 
only in respect of ‘Production Workers’ employed directly, excluding casual, 
badli and unpaid workers, if any. The information collected for the calendar 
year 1961 appears in Statement 2-8. 

Statement 2-8 

Estimated Absenteeism Iiale* in the Sugar Industry 
^During 1961) 


< — 

Mo utli 

Uttai 

Pradesh. 

lliiuir 

r 

Mahara 

tra 

•ut i e 

A. - - . - 

s)i- Southeni- 
India, 

i?esi*lual 

All- 
I nr.Ua 

1 

•> 

d 

4 

«> 

6 

/ 

January 

. > ■ i 

d o 

d • l* 

d* 2 

2-ii 

4 d 

February 

4 4 

v s 

i) 4 

lo 1 

3 2 

d 4 

March 

.3 • d 

J • 1 i 

b*t> 

lid 

dd 

0 3 

April 

To 

0*7 

7 * o 

lo 3 

341 

7-2 

May 

7 - 0 

11*1 

N9 

d-d 

8*5 

9 1 

June 

I 2 ’ 2 

1 d-d 

1 4 ■ 2 

12 d 

! 0 * d 

12*4 

July 

ln-7 

1 1-1* 

s- s 

Id 7 

941 

117 

August 

d- d 

d* 1 

0* 4 

Id -3 

8- 5 

9*8 

Sept* mbvr 

s* s 

S- 1 

7-2 

IN 

d*8 

8-8 

October 

d ‘ 2 

d* 2 

do 

lo*d 

d 2 

8*2 

No vein bt r 

d- 1 

1 d 

0- l 

9-2 

:pd 

6*0 

December 

3:i 

d • 2 

o • 8 

d-0 

2*6 

4 4 

Overall 

<?• i 

0- 1 

7:5 

10*8 

4- d 

7-0 

* Percent a 20 of Man day 

\s lost to 

t lie Man- 

days Sell 

It** ill I'M 1 to W< 

■rk. 



The Statement 2-8 shows that the pattern of the extent of absenteeism 
has not undergone any, noticeable change since the times of the Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee. It is estimated that during 1961, absenteeism rate in 
the Industry, as a whole, was about 7 per cent. It is worthy of note that the 
all -India absenteeism rat e was quite low during t he. busy season i.o. from Novem- 
ber to March. 
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As regards different centres, absenteeism rate was the highest in Southem- 
India (10*8%) a fact remarkably in consonance witli the findings of t he Labour 
Investigation Committee. In other centres, it varied from 4*5 per cent, in 
the Residual Group to 7*3 per cent, in Maharashtra. Absenteeism rate, in 
general, was higher during May to October, in all the centres. Small factories 
faced this problem to greater extent than their large counterparts. To quote 
an instance, the rate of absenteeism in huge factories in TJ.P. was only 6*0 
per cent, as against 10*3 per cent, in the .small factories. 

None ot the sampled units surveyed had adopted any sepocific measure 
to reduce absenteeism except that disciplinary action for unauthorised absence 
could be taken under the provisions of the Standing Orders wherever such 
Orders had been framed. 

2*1<X Labour Turnover 

According to the Labour Investigation Committee, the problem of labour 
turnover in the. Sugar Industry was comparatively of a less magnitude, than 
that in the other industries. 

During the present Survey, data in respect, of labour turnover also were 
collected for the. same categories of workers as in the case of absenteeism. 
Since, bulk of the working force in the. Sugar factories is seasonal in character 
information was collected separately for seasonal and non-seasonal workers 
for the Calendar year 1901 and is presented in Statement 2*9. 

Ktatkmknt 2-9 


Estimated Hate of Accession in the Sugar Industry (In Pc errata yes) 

(IJuriny 1901) 


Centre 

Month 





Rate of Accessions 

A 






Uttar Pradesh 

Bihar 

Maharashtra 

Southern- 

India 

A 

Residual 

A, 

All-India 

A- 

r 

Non- 

sea- 

sonal 

Sea-' 

sonal 

Non- 

Boa- 

sonal 

Sea- 

sonal 

( — 

Non- 

sea- 

sonal 

Sea- 

sonal 

Non- 

sea- 

sonal 

Soa- 1 
sonal 

Non- 
sea- 
son al 

Sea-^ 

sonal 

Non- 

sea- 

sonal 

Sea- 

sonal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

January . . 

01 

2*1 

0*5 

0*4 

4*5 

0*1 

0*1 

7*0 

0*8 

0*0 

0*8 

2*o 

February . . 

— 

3*0 

2*1 

0*9 

— 

0*3 

♦ 


— 

0*9 

0*3 

2*0 

March 

— 

2-7 

2-7 

01 

3*3 

0*1 

0*2 

— 

— 

4*8 

0*9 

1*9 

April 

— - 

2-9 

4*2 

0*1 

— 

-- 

— 

0 l 

0 0 

3*4 

0*9 

2*0 

May 

Oil 

3*7 

*>. O 

+4 44 

0*4 

17 2 

- - 

0* J 

1*0 

0*3 

— 

3*3 

2*7 

June 

1-3 

SO 

7*9 

30 

15-4 

-- 

0* l 

— 

— 

10* 

4*2 

0*5 

July 

6*3 

12-7 

7*4 

0*2 

2*0 

— 

0*5 

22 1 

0*7 

3 6 

4*0 

12 0 

August 

2-3 

9-0 

13*2 

2 2 

41 

— 

— 

0 2 

12*7 

5*8 

4*0 

7*2 

September 

0*2 

7*4 

2*7 

2*8 

0*9 

— 

0*1 

— 

15 0 

5*0 

1*0 

5*7 

October 

0-9 

18*8 

5*3 

5*3 

2-3 

200*4 

* 

34*0 

25*3 

2*7 

3 3 

42*1 

November. . 

0*1 

73*3 

0*9 

128*1 

- - 

19-9 

0*1 

42*5 

-- 

10*0 

0*2 

70*4 

December 

* 

43*9 

2*9 

2*0 

0 1 

0* 1 

* 

37*9 


138*3 

0*4 

34*0 

Over-all . . 

10 

14*1 

4*4 

12*0 

4 3 

14*0 

0*1 

10*4 

5*2 

17*8 

2*0 

13*0 


• Lem than 0*05 
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It would he seen from the Statement 2-9 t hut llm sivernye. monthly rnto of 
accession duriny 19B1, av;i 2*0 per ccmiI . oniony the non-sensoiud workers 
and KWi |)er rf*nt. .‘iiiionn' 1 h<» seasonal \vnihn\-. As reyurds the different 
centres, this rnto, I >< »1 1 1 in resperi «d* sn.iMimd ami non >r;i - 011 : 1 1 worker^ was 
the hiyhe.st in t hr Residual Group and | In* lowest in Sout hern-Indht. As r e- 
yimls the liiontlily variat ions in tin 1 accession rate*, they wore <|U : te Huniheant , 
and naturally so, oniony seasminl workeis. Most of the accessions look place 
chinny October, November and .December, i.e. on the commencement of 
tile Suyar season. 

I nfonnat ion a hoi U 1 hr rat e of sepurat ions is present r< l in St at omen t 2*10. 

Sta*i kmk.\ i' 2-10 

fistininl-il lb (Jr of l S< jHtruhnit />/ fjn Sw/ar Ir(b(<sh\t/ 

(Dni .-//// /W/) 


Hate of Separation 


Centre Cttar Pradesh Bihar Maharashtra Southern- India Residual Ail-Iudia 


Month 

r"~ JK 

Xon- 

<ea- 

fiuiial 

Sea- 

sonal 

Non- 
ea- 
st »nal 

Sea- 

sonal 

Non- 

sea - 

son a 1 

A 

Sea- 

sonal 

Noil- 

sea- 

sonal 

^ A ^ 

Sea- Non- Sea- 
sonal <ea- sonal 

sonal 

Non 

sonal 

js — 

sea- 

sonal 

I 

V» 

3 

1 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

lo 11 

12 

13 

January 

0 *2 

2*5 

00 

0*0 

01 

0*9 

0-3 

0 1 

— 0*2 

0*2 

17 

February • 

ml 

2-0 

Ml 

0-5 

0-2 

31 

* 

0*8 

— 10 

0*3 

1*7 

March 


0*2 

•> . *> 

m3 

m3 

0*5 

m2 

0 2 

7-0 >S2 * S 

0-9 

7 0 

April 

IN 

ij-ll 

2-o 

59 1 

0*7 

17 9 

0 4 

0 2 

00 :j-4 

0*9 

12*9 

May 

ml 

f>7-3 

to 

44*7 

2*7 

20 m 0 

0-2 

29*2 

0*3 89*8 

11 

01*8 

June 

m3 

< 0*7 

0*9 

02-9 

0-4 

— 

0-2 

77-2 

127 10*9 

1*8 

04*9 

July 

00 

o*o 

0 0 

-- 

3*2 

- 

<04 

2*0 

Hi 5*8 

18 

5*2 

August 

1*1 

13 0 

15 0 

14 

5-3 

.... 

0-2 

— 

m3 — 

3 3 

9-2 

♦September 

1*2 

mo 

2 • 2 

— 

3 • 7 

— 

0*2 

22-8 

5*5 2 l 

1*8 

14*2 

October 

0-2 

s-s 

2 • 0 

10 

I 1-0 

01 

0-2 

— 

10 2*7 

2-7 

5 • 5 

November. 


7*5 

7*0 

— 

0-7 

1*7 

01 

* 

17*3 23*0 

7*2 

4*9 

December. 

<M 

2*7 

mo 

(Mi 

0*1 

m l 

0*2 

— 

— 0*9 

0*2 

1*7 

Over-all 

. , 1-2 

13-9 

4-4 

12 1 

3-3 

10-1 

0*2 

m 1 

4*5 19*0 

1*9 

13*6 


* Le ss than 0*05 


The oveiatl avemye monthly rate of separation, duriny 1901. was 
almost the same ns t he aece^ion info i.e. I *9 percent. in res pool of nou-sea^onal 
workers anti i‘W> per rent, lor seasonal workeis. The raft's of seporat ion wore 
naturally liiyh, in keeping wit h the nature of t he Indust ry. at t he fay end of the 
season i.e. May (hi - and June (01-9%). As reyards the different centres, 
the rate of sepnraJ ion, like 1 he accession rate, hot It for seasonal atid non -seaso- 
nal workers, was t ht‘ hiyhest in I he Residual Group and the lowest in Southern- 
India. 
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An attempt was mudo during the Survey to collect information pertaining 
to separations by onuses also. From t ho data appearing in Statement 2-11 
it. would appear that mo-t of the j-epa unions were on account of discharge or 
di-nm-al. A* regards different eon 1 re-, the p«Mii«»n was more or les^s the same 
n 1 lie <-a>e o]' sc;wnn;i I workm However. uon-KiMiiinl workers presented a 
different j) : cture. For example. m the* I ? * * - i c 1 1 1 ■ ■ 1 (Jroup or larforics. rju it s 46 
alone accounted for as many as sf> per cent, of total separations 
ami 1 he reM were due lo di^ohai ee or d : *uiu^al. In Sout horn* I mlia. about 49 
|>er con 1 . of 1 he >vpai a.t inn s were due. to d ■ ehaige or dismissal, about 27 per 
rent, due lo Quits and the re -4 about (2I° 0 ) were on aeeount of retirement or 
de.rt fi. 

St AT K. MU XT 2*11 

Estimated /Vm Wm/e Dish' that *nt> <;/ Scj>ti.nifio»s hij Causes 
in the Sitfjar Industry 

( Duriiuf , If MJ I) 


( aie>es 


Centre 

t — • 

Discharge or 
sals 

Di>mis- 

Quits 

. - 


Retirement 

Death 

or 


r~ A ~ 

Non- 
scasonal 

< 

Seasonal 

Xon- 
sea>< »na 

. . <, 
Seasonal 

NYm- 

peasonal 

1 

Sea- 

sonal' 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

1 . Uttar Pradesh 

80 • 8 

97- t 

l- l 

2 4 

US 

0-5 

2. Bihar 

97 • 0 

98 -1 

n -3 

It 

l-s 

n -2 

3. Maharashtra 

921 

97 -G 

7 l 

2-3 

0 5 

0- l 

4. Southeru-IndU 

IS- 7 

99- t 

27-5 

00 

23-8 

t 

3 . Residual 

11-7 

95-0 

S3 -3 

50 

— 

— 

0. All-India 

78-7 

97 1 

17 1 

2*3 

4 2 

0*3 


2-11. Train my and A pprcnl teesh /]> 


A regular system of apprenticeship, according to Labour Investigation 
Committee existed in only a few ol* the concerns in Bihar. Subsequently, ihe 
Central Wage Board for the Sugar Industry also d.eall with the piaMiee of 
engaging a-pprent : ees and learners in the Sugar Industry and made' some 
rceommendal ions about t heir employment which inhr-alia provided that *‘(i) 
no apprent ice shall be taken for unskilled manual jobs, (u) an apprentice shall 
not. be paid less than GO ]>er eent. of ihe minimum basic wages ami deanr\-s 
allowances or consolidated wages, as the ease, may be, of the oocupai ioji in 
which he is receiving training and (isi) the period of apprenticeship in a sugar 
factory shall not exceed two years”, J 


* Quits are termination of employment « in it iated l»y employees l e am»* of acceptance of 
jobs elsewhere, di««at ^faction, marriage, maternity, ill health. uiuut horded absence, etc. 

f Leas than 0 05. 

% Report of tho Central Wage Board for the sugar Industry, 1 900, p. 8. 
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The Survey ha< revealed that training ami apprenticeship facilities had 
been provided in about 41 per cent, of the sugar factories in the Industry. As 
regards the different l egions, the proportion of such factories was about 67 per 
cent, in 8oiit hern-1 ndia, about 53 per cent, in Bihar, nearly 42 per cent, in 
Maharashtra and approximately 35 par cent, each in U.P. and the Residual 
Group of factories. The facilit ies had been provided mostly by large factories 
only and, in U.P. tiny w«*re non-existent in the small factories surveyed. The 
facilities were found to have* been provided on an adhor basis in about 85 per 
cent, of the factories having such arrangements and in the remaining 15 
per cent, (comprising about 40 percent, of .such factories in Bihar and nearly 
50 per cent, eaeli in Maharashtra and tin* Residual Group), there were re- 
gular schemes. Appi entices were being mostly trained as turners, welders, 
fitteis. moulders, boiler attendants, panmen, assistant chemists, etc. Period of 
training varied according to the type of trade and the degree of skill aimed. 
As regards remunerations paid to apprentices during the period of training, in 
a majority of the factories, it was as per recommendations of the Central Wage 
Board. Recruitment of apprentices was made from amongst the general pub- 
lic and nominees of t Ik* technical inst jtutes. Persons who had already had some 
training in the institutes run by the Government were generally preferred. 
Employment on complet ion of training was guaranteed in only about 7 per cent, 
of the factories providing training facilities. Written contracts governing 
apprenticeship between employers and apprentices existed in as many ns about 
88 per cent, of tie* factories while in the remaining 12 per cent, all of which 
happened io be in U.P.. no such practice existed. 



Chapter III 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


According to the Labour Investigation Committee, the general level 
of prevailing wages in the Sugar Industry, at the. time of their enquiry, was 
influenced mainly by the wage rates payable for similar and comparable type of 
work in other factories in. the neighbourhood. Anot her important factor found to 
be having a bearing on wages was the easy availability of labour from the rural 
areas during the sugar season when there was little or no work on land. The 
overall average daily earnings w r ere found to lx; the lowest, both in respect of the 
actual minimum earnings and the modal earnings, in factories located in Eastern 
U.P. and Northern Bihar. While there were workers who earned even less 
than 8 annas per day, the average daily earnings of over 82 per cent, of the 
workers in these factories fell in the group ‘8 annas but less than 12 annas’. 
In Meerut and.Ahmadnagar, the modal earning group was ‘12 annas but less 
than Re. 1,’ as the average daily earnings of about 66 and 71 per cent, of the 
workers, respectively, belonged to this group. In Madras, about 57 per cent, 
of the workers earned Re. 1 or more but less than Rs. 1-4-0 per day. 

Though subsequent years witnessed a rise in the wages of workers engaged in 
the Sugar Industry, there had been no standardisation of wage rates in the In- 
dust ry, on an all-India basis, 1 ill t he appointment of the Central Wage Board for 
the Sugar Industry in 1957. The Board had found that the then prevailing mini- 
mum wages in the Industry differed widely not only from region to region but 
also amongst the units in the same region itself. In the sugar factories of the 
Northern Region (comprising Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal 
and Assam States) the minimum wages in most of the cases were around Rs. 
55 per month. In Maharashtra, the rates varied from Rs. 39 to Rs. 76 per 
month. Tn Southern Region (comprising Madras, Andlua Pradesh, Mysore 
and Kerala) I he rates of minimum wages ranged between Rs. 32 *50 and Rs. 84*65 
per motif h. But, by and large, the minimum wages of sugar workers were the 
lowest in the Central Region (comprising Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Orissa States) where they varied from Rs. 33 to Rs. 60 per month. The 
Wage Board, as a lirst step, recommended an interim relief varying from Rs., 
3 to Rs. 9 per month with effect from January 1, 1959. After prolonged deli- 
berations, the Board recommended the. following scale of total wages for the 
unskilled manual employees in all the vacuum-pan sugar factories in the 
country. 


Refjion 

1. Central 

2. Northern 

3. Maharashtra 

4. Southern 


Total Wages (Rs.) 
66-1-71 
76-1-81 
87-1-92 
81-1-86 
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0( the total wages, the Board recommended a. uniform basic wa^o scale 
of Hs. 60-1 -Go and the balance was to be doomed as the dearness allowance. 
The .Board recommended a. scheme of dearness allowance for all categories of 
workers in the Industry. The scheme consisted of two parts; Part l provided 
for graduated rat ox of I). A. and Part 11 comprised D.A. rates tobe linked to 
the All-India Average Consumer Pri< e Index Numbers for Working Class 
(Base 1949). The Board ;ibo dealt with the problem of wage different nils and 
\i king into account the differences in the regional paying capacity of the 
Industry, evolved a wage structure for the different eaiegor'es of workers in 
the Industry*, The results of the present Survey show that there has been a 
noticeable increase in the level of wages prevailing in the Sugar Industry. The 
extent to which wages have increased would be evident from the information 
given in the paragraphs that follow: 

.‘PI. Wage Urn's Uws 

During tin* course of the Survey, information relating to wage revisions 
since 19 oG, affecting a majority of workers in the sampled units, was collected. 
The available data show that such revisions had taken place in about GO per 
cent .oft he faetor.es in t he Indust rv. Details appear in St a 1 ement 3 • 1 . 

Statkmknt 3-1 

Estimated Eercvntuyc, Distribution i>j Factories According to Number 
ff Wage Iter is ions it* the Sugar l talus try 




( During 

lum-m) 




L'eutio 

Total 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Percent ago 
of 

Factories 
where 
Wage 
Revisions 
took 
pi a co 

Percentage of Factories in which Wage 
Revisions took placo 

K 

Once 

Twice 

Thrico 

More than 
tlirco 
times 

I 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

l. Uttar Pradesh 

152 

42-2 

70 • G 

23*5 

5*9 

. , 

(a) Largo Factories 

OS 

9 1 * 1 

70 0 

23*5 

5*9 


(b) Small Factories 

84 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

2. Bihar 

33 

89-4 

7(3*3 

23*7 


. . 

3. Maharashtra 

24 

100 0 

. . 

20*8 

18*8 

60*4 

4. S out hern-India 

20 

100*0 

6« 7 

33 3 


. . 

5. Residual . . 

23 

52 -2 

0(5 7 

33 3 

. . 

. . 

6. AU-India 

258 

60*4 

59*3 

25*0 

5*3 

9*3 


It would be seen from the Statement that while all the factories surveyed 
in Maharashtra and Soul hern-India had reported wage revisions, in U.P., 
the proportion of such factories was only about 42 per cent., all of which were 
large-sized. As regards the frequency of wage revisions since 195G t ill the time 
of the Survey, the available data show that in nearly three-fifths of* such fac- 
tories wages had been revised once, in approximately 2G per cent, twice while 
in the remaining, more than two wage revisions had been effected. 


Report of the Central Wago Hoard for the Sugar Industry I960, p. 91. 





Of the t ot ; 1 1 wage revision in tin; Industry since 195(5, about 50 per cent, 
were consequent upon the recommendations of the Cent ml Wage Board for 
Sugar Induslry. approximately 27 per cent. :is ;i. result of mutual agreements 
between lit* 1 employees end employees. nearly 22 per cent, due to voluntary 
decisions of the employers and the remaining few (i.e. 1%) as a result of * he 
recommendations of the ad hoc committee set up hv the Biliar State Govern- 
ment. As at ! lie Indust ry level, in all centres except Maliarasht ra. most of the 
wage revisions w( i u* consequent upon the recommendations of tin' (_Vnir.il 
Wage Hoard for l he Sugar rndiistrv. the propot f ;on ol such rev : sions being 
about 8 L percent . in Bihar, about 75 J)er rent, <n i lie JJePdu.i I Group. nearly 
71 per cent . in U.P., and. approximately G7 per cent . in Sold le-m-l ud.a. As 
againsr i his, in Maharashtra, about 55 per emit, of i lie revisions were due to 
collect i ve agreement s bet ween t he employee's and ompiovers. about 58 per cent . 
on account of voluntary decisions of the employers and the remaining 9 per 
cent, wore laned on the i (‘commendations of the Central Wage Board. 

5-2. Pa if P( t i< d< 

The Puynmnt of Wages Act. 195(5. provides that n< ► wage period should 
exceed one month and that’ wages earned should be paid to woikeis wiihin a. 
prescribed time Inn t alter the exp'ry of the period to whieh they lelate. 
Trad.,tions. us- ges and iia.iur" of work. elc., ollen ihfliienee the wage periods 
prova ling ,-n different indmtral cstabl aliment s in the country. Information 
about ; lie ddferent pay peijods in the Sugar Induct rv collect ed during the. 
Survey, aj»p . is in Statement 5*2. 



Sl'ATKMKNT 

3-2 



E'i'inuh d Pen* nUuj*' 

Dtsh'f/jof ton of 11 

orh fs , lent/d 

ntf to Pa *f Pc 

/ iods 


in the >S 'at jar lailaxfn/ 




(December, 

mi) 




Percent ago of Workers whoso 

Pay Period was 


CtMlll’O 


Jv . 



r ' 

Month 

Fortnight 

Week 

Day 

t 

e 

3 

4 

5 

1. Uttar Prado- h . . 

08 y 

0*4 

o • 1 

0 0 

(a) Largo Factories 

9S -8 

O-.j 

0 1 

00 

(b) Small Factories 

100 0 




2. Bihar 

t *U-3 

0*3 

0 1 

. , 

5. Maharashtra 

63-4 

30*0 



4. »Soutlicrii-Iu*lia 

1)0*4 

1*7 

0-9 

10 

5. Residual 

100*0 

, . 



0. All- India 

1)4*8 

1*0 

0*2 

0 4 


Aj»pa irni ly, the predominant wage period current ml the Industry was 
a month nan-much as about 95 percent, of the employees were receiving their 
pay packet ev< ry month. Almost all of the remaining workers were receiving 
t hen* dues eve« y lovlnight and only a negligible proport ion of t he workers such 
as cam a! workers, cont met workers, and some piece-rated workers were being 
paid on a weekly or daily basis. The position was more or less the 1 same in the 
various centres of the Industry excepting Maharashtra when* the proportion 
of workers whose pay period was a fortnight w as as high as about 57 per cent. 
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3*3. Earnings — 

Information relating to man-days worked and the basic wages, dearness 
allowance and other components of earnings earned by workers during a pay 
period, preceding the specified date (i.e. January 1,1962) was collected from 
each of the sampled units during the course of the Survey. The data collected 
relate to workers covered under the Factories Act according to the broad cate- 
gories of “All Workers”, ‘Production Workers’ (employed directly), ‘Lowest- 
paid Production Workers,* Clerical a.nd Related Workers’ and ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services’. As the ‘Production Workers’ constituted the bulk 
of the working force, information in respect of them was collected separately 
for men and women*. Since the Bureau had already conducted a detailed 
Occupational Wage Survey in 1958-59, data relating to earnings of workers by 
occupations were not collected during the present Survey. It was found 
during the course of the Survey that in most of the cases no records were 
available in respect of workers employed through contractors and hence no 
information could be collected in respect of them. 

3*3*1. Earnuujsof ‘All Workers' and ‘Production Workers ’ — 


On the basis of the information collected, it is estimated that, during 
December, 1961, the average daily earnings of ‘All Workers’ in the Sugar 
Industry were Rs. 3*62.f Details appear in Statement 3*3. 


Statement 3*3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers 

{December, 1961) 

in the Sugar 

Industry 

(In Rupees) 





Production Workers 

Centre 


All 

Workers^ 

( 

Men 

Women 

L 1 

All Produc- 
tion 

Workers 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

1 . Uttar Pradesh .. 


3*60 

3*33 

e • 

3*33 

(a) Large Factories 


3-66 

3*37 

• • 

3*37 

(b) Small Factories 


2*20 

2-16 

, . 

215 

2. Bihar 


3 43 

3-31 

• • 

3 31 

3 . Maharashtra 


3-84 

3-36 

• • 

8*36 

4 . Southem-India . . 


3*88 

3-44 

2*15 

3*43 

6. Residual 


3*26 

2*96 


2*96 

6, All-India 


3-62 

3-32 

2- 15 

3*32 


♦No children wero found employed in tlic Industry at the time ol the Survey and as such, 
data could not be collected for the same. 

{Those figures differ appreciably from those collected under the Annual Survey of Indus- 
t rios. At? por tho data in respect of* man-hours’ and ‘wages and salaries’ for workers in the Sugar 
Industry, for tho year ended 30th Juno, 1961, the a verage earnings work out to Rs. 5-77 per 
man-day. (Annual Survey of Industries, 1961, Vol. II, p. 62, by Central Statistical Organise - 
ti m). This disparity could bo attributed to the difference in the scope of the coverage of the 
factories and concept of ‘wages and salaries’ adopted under the two Surveys. Whereas, under 
the Survey of Labour Conditions, all the Sugar factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948 , 
w.'re covered on a sample basis, under the Annual Survey of Industries onlyBUchof the regis- 
tered factories as employed 60 or more workers with the aid of power or 100 or more workers 
without *he aid of power including those which did not work during the year were covered, on 
a Census basis. Thus, it will bo observed that, under the latter Survey, there was a tendency 
towards the coverage of bigger units. 

{All Workers Covered under the Factories Act i.e.. Technical, Administrative, Production 
(Including Supervisory), Clerical (including Supervisory) and Watch and Ward and Other 
Services including contract labour, where the information was available for suoh workers. 
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It would be seen from the Statement 3*3 that the average daily earnings 
of ‘All Workers’ were the highest in Southern-India (Rs.3-88) followed closely 
by Maharashtra (Rs. 3-84), and the lowest in the Residual Group (Rs. 3*26). 
In U.P. and Bihar, their average diTily earnings were Rs. 3-60 and Rs. 3*43 
respectively. Workers earnings were usually higher in large factories. 

Taking the ‘Production Workers’ alone into account, their average daily 
earnings were Rs. 3*32 i.e. about 8 per cent, less than those of ‘All Workers’. 
The average daily earnings of ‘All Workers’ were higher than those of ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’ in all the centres of the Industry. This could be due to the im- 
pact of the high salaries received by the managerial, technical and adminis- 
trative personnel included in ‘All Workers’. On the pattern of ‘All Workers’, 
the average daily earnings of ‘Production Workers’, too, were the highest 
in Southern-India (Rs. 3*43) and the lowest in the Residual Group (Rs. 2*96). 
Similarly, the earnings of ‘Production Workers’ were higher in large factories 
than in the smaller ones. Women ‘Production Workers’, employed in Southern- 
India only, on an average, earned Rs. 2*15 per day as against Rs. 3*44 earned 
by their male counterparts. The lower average daily earnings of female 
workers could be attributed to the foot that they were employed on occupations 
which carried low wage rates. 


3-3-2. Earnings of Lowest-paid Production Workers — 

Data in respect of lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ were collected sepa- 
rately. Such workers were generally found to be employed as niazdoors, depart- 
mental sweepers, cleaners, cane carriers and other unskilled workers for odd 
jobs. The average dr ily earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ vis-a- 
vis ‘All Workers’ and ‘Production Workers’ are given in Statement 3*4. 

Statem knt 3-4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-Paid * Production Workers' 
and Other Workers in the Sugar Industry 

( December. 1961 ) 


(In Rupees) 


Centre 



Average Daily Earnings of 

Production 

Workers 

Lowest-paid 

Production 

Workers 41 

All 

Workers 

1 



2 

3 

4 

1. Uttar Pradesh 



3 33 

2-91 

3*60 

(a) Large Factories 



3-37 

2-94 

3*05 

(b) Small Factories 



215 

1*35 

2*20 

2. Bihar 



3 31 

2-97 

3*43 

3. Maharashtra 



3*30 

2-97 

3*84 

4. Southern-India 



3 43 

2*78 

3*83 

5. Residual 



2-90 

2 43 

3*20 

6. AH-India 


*• 

3 32 

2*88 

3*62 


* Employed directly. 
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As would be seen from >8fafemeiit 3*4, lowest-paid 'Production Workers’ 
eni]Joy< d three* ly in t ho Sugar Industry owned on an average IN. 2 • 88 per day 
i.o.. about 13 jkt cent. loss than ‘Production "Workers’ and nearly 20 per cent, 
less than All Workers’. Their earnings were ihe highest in Maharasht ra. and 
"Bihar being lh. 2*97 m each of t lnun and the lowest >n ihe Hi Nlual Group 
(IN. 2 • 13). Like 'All Workers' and 'Production Workers’ they earned more in 
large factories than in small ones. 

3* 3- 3. Earnings of Clerical and Wat oh and Ward Staff - 

Separate information regarding the earnings of Clerical and AVateh and 
Ward' ^taff was also collected and is given in Statement 3*5. 

►Statement 3-5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Wa^eh and Ward and 



other Services in the Sugar Industry 

( December . 1001) 

(In Rupees) 

Centre 

Clerical and 
Related 
Workers 
(including 
Supervisory) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 

1 

-} 

3 

1* Cttnr lVadedi 

o*17 

3*20 

(a) Largo Factories 

o*23 

3*33 

(b) Small Fi dories 

3-0!> 

1 *02 

2. Bihar 

4-Sl) 

2*85 

3. M.iharashtr i 

4 nr, 

3-21 

4. Southern- India 

r,-nr, 

3 :u 

o. Residual 

4 3r, 

2* 10 

r>. All- India 

.vno 

3 Hi 


The ('lciieal and Related Workers (including supervisory s:al> y m i he Sugar 
Industry earned., on an average. Hs. 5*00 per flay. Ther daily earnings were 
r 1 j t * lug] r-t n! l T .P. (IN. 5*17) and the lowest in t he Ktviuuel (l»ouj> <JN. *1 *35). 
L lx i* All WmkerC t he earnings oi such workers were more in large lat t« i jes than 
in !■<■ •mailer ones. ‘Watch and Ward Stall” earned, on an average, IN. 3*16 
per d.iy end eompared well with the earnings of ‘All Wo. kcr.A and Production 
Worker.'". As regards the different centres, their average da.ly earnings ranged 
between TN. 2-40 in the Residual Group and Hs. 3*34 \n Sout hcrn-fudia. As in 
the case of other categories of workers, their earnings, too, were higher in large 
factories than in the small ones. 
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3*1. Comjxfticvfs of Kamhuf* 

Do to in rospeet of components of earnings colled ed during the course of 
the Survey reveal tlnd nlniost the cmm ire* j>;i.y packet of the workers consisted 
of 1 euming's as the incidence of other allowances was almost neidigil h*. 
Tim break ii]> of the average daily earnings of 'All Work its’ is given in State- 
ment 3-(>. 

Statkmkxt 3-6 

Estimated Average Daily Earn imp by ('omjHVumls of AV HWtavw in the 

Sugar Industry 

{December, 1001) 

(In Rupees) 


f’entre 

Basic 

learnings 

(Basie 

Wages 

and 

D.A. or 
conso- 
lidated 
Wages) 

Produc- 

tion,/ 

Incen- 

tive 

Bonus 

Night 

Shift 

Allow- 

ance 

House- 

Rent- 

Allow- 

ance 

Trans- 

port/ 

Conve- 

yance 

Allow- 

ance 

Over- 

time 

pay 

Food- Other 

grains (’ash Total 

(’oners- Allow* 
sions a ru es 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 9 

10 

1. Uttar 
Pradesh . . 

3 59 





0-0) 

♦ 

3 HO 

(a) Large 
Factories 

(99-72) 

3*0 1 





(n-2s) 

001 

* 

(100 (Ml) 

3*0.> 

(b) Small 
Factories 

(09-73) 

2-20 





(0-27) 


( 100-00) 

2-20 

2. Bihar 

(100-09) 

3 30 





0-07 

* 

(10000; 

3-43 

3. Maharash- 
tra. 

(97*90) 

3 80 




❖ 

(2 04) 

004 

* 

(100-00; 

3-81 

4. Southern - 
India 

(98-90) 

3 71 


0-0] 

* 

* 

(1 -04) 

0-10 

0-05 0-01 

(100-00; 

3 • SS 

5. Residual 

(95-02) 

3- 19 


(0-20) 



(2-57) 

0-07 

I *29) (0-2<)> 

* 

(100-00) 

3-2U 

ft. All-India 

(97-85) 

3-57 



* 


(2-15) 

not 

(.•01 * 

(100-O0; 

3-02 


(98-02) 





(M») 

(0-2S) 

(loo-ooi 


* Less than Re 0-005. 


Note — 'Figures within brackets are percentages to total. 

3 • 1 • 1 . ] ionic Eornnojn- ■ 

The l.i. <ic earnings i.e. tin* basic wagr> a ml dt -mu-.'.' allowance. i where 
paid -epi-ratclv; or tlie consolidated wcgis ae( t * l m,; i . ;i r : \ d* p cent, 
of the total earning- of workers in ibe Sugar lrdinijy ; - . whole. T)< juopor- 
tion was more or less the same in all the centre*. In .-mu 1 ! ie< t<n\e-. j>;< 1 1 ictdarly 
in U.’P.. the entire earnings of t he workers consisted ot basic eimnmj> only. 
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It wag observed that dearness allowance in addition to basic wages was 
being paid separately in about 63 per cent, of the factories in the Industry i.e., 
in all the factories surveyed in Bihar, Maharashtra and Southern-India, in 
about 52 per cent, in the Residual Group and in nearly 45 per cent, (all of which 
were of large size) in U.P. In about 80 per cent, of the factories paying separat c 
dearness allowance, (comprising cent per cent, in U.P. and the Residual Group, 
about 89 per cent, in Bihar, approximately 44 per cent, in Southern-India and 
nearly 40 per cent, in Maharashtra) the scheme of dearness allowance followed 
the pattern as recommended by the Centra] Wage Board for the Sugar Industry 
as mentioned elsewhere in this Report. In nearly 13 per cent, of the factories 
paying dearness allowance, the amount paid varied according to the income 
groups and in the rest (i.e. about 7 percent, all of which happened to he located 
in Southern-India) the same was either linked to the Consumer Price Index 
Numbers or was paid as a fixed percentage of the basic wage's. 

3*4*2. Production! Incentive Bonus — 

The Survey has revealed that the system of paying production/incentive 
bonus did not exist in any of the sugar factories surveyed. 

3*4*3. Night-Shift Allowance-- 

Only one of the factories surveyed in Southern-India was reported to 
be paying night-shift allowance to workers employed during the night-shift, 
the rate of allowance being Re. 0-12 per night shift. Average daily earnings on 
account of such payments amounted to Re. 0*01 in Southern-India and were 
negligible at the Industry level. 

3*4*4. House Rent Allowance- - 

The practice of paying house-rent allowance to workers existed in t wo of 
the sampled factories in Southern-India and in one sampled factory in Bihar. 
Of the two factories in Southern-India, in one, those of the permanent workers 
and staff members who lived in rented houses within 5 miles of t he factory, were 
entitled to a house rent allowance at the rate of 10 per cent, of the basic wages. 
In the second factory, only accountant and watchmen were being paid house- 
rent allowance at the rate of 10 per cent, of basic wages. As regards the one 
sampled factory paying house-rent allowance in Bihar, information shows that 
all those production workers who had not been provided with quarters were 
being given house-rent allowance which varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per month, 
according to the different pay slabs. Since payments made on account of house 
rent allowance in this factory were included in basic earnings and were not 
available separately they are not featuring as a separate component of earnings 
in Bihar. 

3*4*5. Transport or Conveyance Allowance--- 

The Survey results show that transport or conveyance allowance was 
being paid in three of the sampled factories, two of which were in Southern 
India and one in Maharashtra. The allowance was payable only to some persons 
such as field mistry, cane-supervisor, clerk, etc., who were supposed to perform 
some duties outside the factory. The rate of payment varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 
per month. Since the payment was limited only to a few employees, its impact 
at the industry level was negligible. 
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3-4*6. Overtime Pay — 

Earnings on account of overtime work amounted to only Re. 0-04 per 
day. Overtime pay featured as a component of earnings in all the centres of t lie 
Industry though to a varying extent. 

3-4-7. Foodgrains Concessions — 

The facility of the supply of food-grains at concessional rate was being 
enjoyed by workers in only one of the sampled factories in Southern- India. 
Nowhere else, this or any other facility was available. 

3-4-8. Other Cash Allowances — 

Other allowances such as servant allowance, weighing allowance, first-aid 
box allowance, washing allowance, dome die allowance, special allowance, car 
and lorry driving allowance, watch man allowance, radio maintenance allow- 
ance, fire-wood allowance, etc., were being paid to a few employees only in some 
of the factories in all the centres. Since they wen: normally restricted to a 
selected few, their impact at the Industry level was almost negligible. 

3-5. Bonuses — 

The Labour Investigation Committee in their Report did not make any 
mention about bonus payment to workers in I ho Sugar ludustry at the time of 
their enquiry. Subsequently, the determination of the principles that should 
govern the grant of bonus to workers in the Sugar Industry was included in 
the terms of reference of the Central Wage Board for the Sugar Industry. 
The Board, after taking into account die existing practices in the different 
regions of die Industry and other relevant faotois recommended* a bonus 
formula for the Northern and Central Region*, of the Industry only i.c., for 
vacuum-pan sugar factories located in Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Orissa. The Board, taking 
note of the, fact that the then existing practice of settling bonus claims, unit- 
wise, by collective bargaining had worked satisfactorily in Maharashtra and 
Southern Regions, and since the Central Government had announced their 
intention of appoint ing a Bonus Commission, did not feel it necessary to evolve 
a fresh bonus formula for the sugar factories in these regions. During the course 
of the Survey, informat ion regarding the prevailing pract ices in respect of bonus 
payment to workers was collected and appears in the following paragraphs. 

3-5-1. Annual/ Year-end Bonus— 

Tho practice of paying annual bonus was found to be in vogue in about 
46 per cent, of the sugar factories surveyed in the country. The proportion of 
such factories was cent, per cent, in Maharashtra, about 79 per cent, in Bihar, 
nearly 40 per cent, in U.P. and about 31 per cent, in Southcrn-Tndia. In the 
Residual Group none of the factories surveyed were paying such bonus. The 
practice of paying annual bonus existed mainly in laigc factories only. In 
U.P., in particular, none of the small fact ories surveyed were paying this bonus. 
Since the basis of bonus payment differed from region to region details in 
respect of each centre are discussed below. 

* Report of the Control Wage Hoard for the Sugar Industry, 19G0, pp. 128 — 132. 
M/B(D)81DofLR— 1 
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TJttar Pradesh 

The Central Wage Board had observed that bonus payment in all vacuum- 
pan sugar factories in U.P. was settled on a year to year basis through a Tri- 
partite Committee representing the employees and the employers, with Labour 
Commissioner U.P. as the Chairman. Recommendations of the Committee were 
being implemented under the U.P. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. At the time of 
the Survey, the last bonus paid in most of the factories related to the crushing 
season 1959-60 and, in a few to 1960-61. It was payable to all workers employed 
in the ciusliing season without any condition. The rate of bonus payment varied 
from factory to factory. It ranged between 8 and 43 per cent, of the earnings 
during the season in about 82 per cent, of the factories paying bonus and from 
23J days’ to 2-J months’ wages in the remaining 18 per cent. Data, collected 
further show that in about 71 per cent, of the factories paying bonus, the entire 
amount of bonus had been paid in cash while in the rest, a part of the bonus 
had been paid in the form of National Saving Certificates or Prize Bonds. 

Bihar 

There was no regular scheme for the payment of bonus in any factory and 
the payments were being made, on a year to year basis as a result of voluntary 
bipartite or tripartite agreements. At the time of Survey, the last bonus paid 
relat cd to ( he year 1959-GO for all except one factory where it had been paid for 
1961 . All workers employed in the crushing season were entitled to bonus with- 
out. any condit ion. The rate of bonus paid varied from 15 to 22 per cent, of the 
earnings of the employee during the crushing season in about 87 per cent, of 
the factories paying bonus while, in the rest, If months’ basic wage had been 
paid as bonus. Bonus wherever paid was in cash. 

Maharashtra 

Though all 1 he factories surveyed were paying bonus, there was no regular 
scheme governing bonus payments which were being made on an ad hoc basis, 
from year to year. In about three-fifth of the factories, bonus had been paid at 
the discretion of the managements and in the rest (two-fifths) as a result of 
voluntary agreements between the employers and their employees. All em- 
ployees employed during the bonus year and who had worked for a certain 
minimum number of days (varying from 30 to 120) during the crushing season, 
were eligible for bonus payment. The rate of bonus last paid, for 1960-61 in one 
sampled factory and for 1959-60 in the others, varied from factory to factory 
and ranged between 16 and about 28 per cent, of the basic wages earned during 
the bonus year. The bonus amount had been-paid in cash in about 60 per cent, 
of the factories and in the rest (40 per cent.) a small portion of it had been paid in 
the form of National Saving Certificates. 

Sou them- India 

The system of paying year-end bonus existed in only three of the factories 
surveyed i.e. in about 31 percent, of the sugar factories in the centre. In one 
factory, bonus was being paid to workers at the discretion of the management 
and lmd almost been paid regularly since 1943-44. All workers, without any 
condition, were eligible for bonus and the rate of bonus for the last bonus year 
i.e. 1959-60 was 35 per cent, of basic earnings (i.e. basic wages -f- D.A.) for 



seasonal workers and. 43*75 per cent, of basic earnings for other permanent 
workers. In the second factory also, the management had been paying bonus 
at their discretion almost regularly since 1937-38. All employees were eligible 
for bonus without any condition. The rate of bonus last paid i.e., for 1960-61, 
was 120 days’ basic wages for daily-rated employees and 4 mont hs’ basic pay 
for monthly-rated employees. In the third factory, employees had been paid 
bonus since 1955-56, under a long term agreement bet ween t he management and 
employees. The rate of bonus last paid, i.e., for 1960-61, was months’ basic 
pay and was payable to all workers who had completed at least 11 months’ 
service. In all the three factories, bonus amount had been paid in cash. 

3*5-2. Profit-Sharing Bonus - 

Only one of the factories surveyed in the Residual Group was paying 
profit-sharing bonus to its employees. Then', was no regular scheme governing 
the payment of bonus but it had been paid almost regularly since 1956. The rate 
of bonus paid was one month’s basic pay for profits bet ween Rs. 3 to 5 lakhs per 
year, 2 months’ basic pay for profits between Rs. 6 to 8 lakhs per year and 3 
months’ basic pay for profits above Rs. 8 lakhs. All those employees who had 
at least 25 per cent, of the attendances during the crushing season to their 
credit, were entitled to bonus payment . Vuitficr the full amount of bonus was 
payable to those workers only who had worked for at least 75 per cent, of the 
working days during the crushing season and t he rest were paid proportionately. 

3*6. Fines and Deductions — 

The present Survey has shown that the practice of imposing fines on 
workers for certain acts of omission or commission existed in only three of the 
sugar factories surveyed, one of them being in U.P. and two in Southern-India. 
In the Industry as a whole, such factories const il utod only about 4 per cent, of 
the total number of factories. The list of acts of omission or commission for 
which fines could be imposed was not approved by the concerned authority in 
one of the units. The amount of fine imposed was within the limits prescribed 
by the Payment of Wages Act. In the factory in U.P., as referred to above, no 
separate fine fund was being main! ained as t lie amount, collected was, reportedly, 
being credited to the welfare fund maintained in the unit. Register of fines as 
prescribed under the payment of Wages Act, was also not being maintained in 
the unit. In the two factories in Soul hern-India, only a pall ry sum of Rs. 42 • 26 
and Rs. 156*47 respectively stood in the balance of the lines fund, on 1st 
January 1962, and it had not been utilised for any purpose. Registers of fines, 
as required under the law, were, however, being maintained. 

As regards deduct ions from wages, wherever made, were in accordance 
with the provision of the Payment of Wages Act. 

The Survey has shown that in only about 25 per cent, of the factories em- 
ploying contract labour, the principal employers were exercising some control 
over the payment of wages to contract workers. 

M/B(D)8 1 DofLB — la 



Chapter IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Working conditions obtaining in industries in India have all along attracted 
the attention of the Government of India as well as the State Governments. 
As a result, significant improvements in the conditions of work owe a good deal 
to the legislative enactments, particularly the Factories Act, 1948. The follow- 
ing paragraphs describe the state of working conditions in the Sugar Industry 
as observed at the time of the Survey. 

4*1. Shifts — 

The Labour Investigation Committee, during the course of their enquiry 
had observed that the general scheme prevalent throughout the Sugar Industry 
was to divide a day into three shifts of 8 hours each in the manufacturing 
section. The shifts interchanged usually on every 4th day or 7th day. 

The present Survey has shown that about 63 per cent, of the sugar factories 
in the country were working three shifts daily, about 25 per cent, one shift 
daily and the rest (i.e. 12%) worked two shifts daily. Speaking of different 
centres, all the factories surveyed in Bihar, Maharashtra and Southern-India, 
were working three shifts daily whereas in U.P. and the Residual Group of fact- 
ories t he proportion of such factories was about 45 and 52 per cent, respectively. 
None of the small factories surveyed worked three shifts — they had either one 
shift or two shifts. Details appear in Statement 4-1. 

Statement 4 • 1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Sugar Factories According to Number of 

Shifts. 

( 1962 ) 



Total 

Peioentago of Factories 

working 

Centre 

Number r 

— 

•A*- 




of 

One Shift 

Two Shifts Three 

Night 


Factories 



Shifts 

Shi/t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


1. Uttar Pradesh 

162 

34-6 

20-7 

44-7 

62 0 

(a) Large Factories 

68 

— 

— 

1000 

1000 

(b) Small Factories 

84 

62 5 

37 5 

. — 

31-2 

2. Bihar 

33 

— 

— 

100 0 

100 0 

3. Maharashtra 

24 

— 

— 

100*0 

100*0 

4 . Southern-India 

26 

— 

— 

100*0 

100*0 

5. Residual 

23 

47*8 

— 

62*2 

52-2 

6. All-India 

258 

24-6 

12*2 

63-2 

73-1 


30 
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Night shift was being worked in about 73 per cent, of the factories in the 
Industry i.e. in all factories having three shifts and many of those working two 
shifts. 

As regards amenities provided to night-shift workers, in Sou them- India, 
such workers were being supplied free tea in all factories surveyed excepting ont 
where they were being paid a night-shift allowance of 12 Paise per night shife 
worked. In no other centre, night-shift workers were enjoying any such 
amenity or allowance. However, a regular system of transferring workers from 
day shift to night shift and vice vena exist ed in about 94 per cent, of the sugar 
factories having night shifts i.e. in all such factories excepting a few small 
factories in U.P. The interval after which such a change-over was made, was 
a week in about 86 per cent, of the factories having night shifts, 2 days in 
about 7 per cent., 4 days in about 4 per cent, and a fortnight in the rest 
(i.e. 3%). 

4 • 2. Hours of work — 

Data collected show that none of the sugar factories surveyed had more than 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week. In fact, in nearly one-third of the factories, 
the daily hours of work were and the weekly hours of work were 45. It was 
further noticed that night shift hours were 7£ in nearly 44 per cent, of the 
factories having such a shift and 8 hours in the remaining units. Details appear 
in Statement 4 -2. 


Statement 4-2 

Daily Hours of Work in the Sugar Industry 

( 1962 ) 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Estimated Percentage of Factorit 

s wher* 

Daily Hours of Work for 
Majority of Adult Workers 
were 

— % 

Night-shift hours were 

i — 

Equal to 7£ 

■ — \ 

Equal to 8 

Equal to 7} 

Equal to 8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 . Uttar Pradesh 

152 

44-7 

55 • 3 

72-1 

27-9 

(a) Large Factories 

(18 

100-0 


1000 

— - 

(b) Small Factories 

84 

— 

11)00 

— 

100-0 

2. Bihar 

33 

10-0 

80-4 

10-6 

89-4 

3. Maharashtra 

24 

— 

100 0 


100 0 

1. Southern- India 

20 

40- 2 

53 8 

40 2 

53-8 

5. Residual 

23 

— 

1O0-0 


1000 

(>. AU-lndia 

258 

32-4 

67 6 

44-1 

55-9 


Contract labour, wherever employed, worked for the. same hours of work 
as their counterparts employed direct except that, in Bihar, in t lie only factory 
(of those surveyed) employing contract labour, the hours of work for such 
workers were not fixed. 

As regards the practice in respect of spread-over and rest interval in the 
sugar factories, the data collected appear in Statement 4 • 3. 





Statement 4*3 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Sugar Factories According to Duration 
of Spread-over and Rest Intervals , etc . 

( 1962 ) 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Percentage of Factories who 

re spread-over was for 

Day Shifts 



Night Shifts 

JL. 

Equal 
to 8 
hours 

More 
than 8 
and up to 

0 hours 

- — 

More 
than 9 
and up to 
10 hours 

t ' — * 

Equal More More 

to 8 than 8 than 9 

hours and up to and up to 
9 hours 10 hours 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1. Uttar Piudosh 

ir»2 

51*7 

27*0 

20*7 

72* 2 

10*7 

Hi 

(a) Largo Factories 

OS 

I no -0 



100*0 



(6) Small Factories 

84 

12-5 

50 0 

37*5 

. . 

600 

40*0 

2. Bihar 

33 

100 o 



100 0 



3. Maharashtra 

24 

100*0 



100*0 

. . 

. . 

4. Southern- India . . 

20 

100*0 


. . 

100*0 


. . 

5. Residual 

23 

52*2 

47*8 

. . 

100*0 

. . 

. . 

6. All- India 

25S 

07*3 

20*5 

12-2 

86-1 

8*3 

5*6 



Total 

Pen outage o! Fai lories when* Rest 

Intervn 1 

was for 



X 

Centro 

of 

Fac- 

tories 

' 

Day Shifts 

.rA. 



Night Shifts 

•"’’V 



r~ 

Equal 
to 1/2 
hour 

Equal Moie 

to 1 than 1 

hour a lid 

up to 2 
hours 

No 

Rest 

Inter- 

val 

Equal 
to 12 
hour 

Equal 

to 

1 hour 

More 
than 1 
and 
up to 2 
hours 

No ^ 
Rest 
Inter- 
val 


1 

2 

9 

10 1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1. 

Uttar Pradesh 152 

48*2 

24 2 20 7 

6 9 

72 2 

16-7 

111 

. . 


(a) Large 
Factories 

68 

100 0 



100 0 





(6) Small 
Factories. 

84 

6-2 

43-8 37-T> 

12-5 


60*0 

40*0 


2. 

Bihar 

33 

10-6 


89 • 4 

10*6 

. . 

. . 

89*4 

3. 

Maharashtra 

24 



100*0 



. . 

100-0 

4. 

Southern- 
In di a. 

26 

46* 1 


53*9 

46*1 



53*9 

5. 

Residual . . 

23 

. . 

47-8 

52-2 



. . 

100*0 

6. 

All -Lidia . . 

25S 

31*4 

IS- 5 12-2 

319 

41* 1 

8*3 

5*6 

42*0 


It is apparent from Statement 4*3 that a rest inlorval of ha]f-an-liour tc 
more than 1 hour was being allowed to workers, during the day shift in about 
66 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country. In the remaining 36 per cent 
of the factories, though officially there was no prescribed rest interval, generall} 
workers could, with permission, take some 1 imc off for taking meals, tea etc. Th( 
daily spread-over of working hours did not exceed 10 hours in any of the fac 
tories surveyed. It was equal to 8 hours in about two-thirds of the sugar factories 
more than 8 and up to 9 hours in about 21 per cent, and more than 9 but belov 
10 hours in the remaining 12 per cent. 
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In factories having night shift, the duration of spread-over was equal to 8 
hour in about 86 per cent., and exceeded 8 hours in the rest, all of which 
happened to be small factories located in U.P. In about 42 per cent, of the 
factories having night shift, there was no rest interval. In nearly 44 per cent., 
the same was equal to half an hour while in the remaining units (i.e. 14%), it 
was either one hour or more. 

It was also observed that in some of the sugar factories, particularly 
small ones situated in U.P. and the Residual Group, prescribed t imings of work 
were not being adhered to strictly. 

4*3. Dust and Fumes — ■ 

Handling of bagasse, crushing of lime stone, etc., were reported to be some 
of the processes giving off considerable dust in the sugar factories. As a pre- 
eautionary step, all such processes had usually been isolated and, in about 9 
per cent, of the factories, other measures such as provision of local or general 
exhaust system, supression of dust by water had also been adopted. Sulphitation 
of sugar-cane juice was reported to be the common process giving oil' gas and 
was generally found to have been isolated. Local or general exhaust system had 
also been provided in about one-fifth of the factories. Gas masks or ot her similar 
equipment had been povided in only a few factories in Maharashtra, Southern- 
India and the Residual Group. As regards house keeping in the, departments 
where processes giving off dust and gases were being carried on, the position was 
found to be unsatisfactory in about one-fourth of the factor it s having such 
processes. These factories were mostly located in U.P. and Bihar. 

4-4. Seating Arrangements — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory on the part of manage- 
ments to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers as are 
obliged to work in a standing position so that they may take advantage of any 
opportunity for rest which occurs in the course of their work. It was found 
during the Survey that about 30 per cent, of the sugar factories in the Industry, 
comprising nearly 58 per cent, of the factories in Maharashtra, 47 per cent, 
in Bihar and nearly 32 per cent, in U.P., had made seating arrangement s. The 
most common reason advanced by employers for not providing seats, parti- 
culary in U.P. and the Residual Group of factories, was that neither they were 
aware of any such obligation on their part nor they had ever been told to do so. 
The other usual argument put forth was that any such provision would 
hamper the progress of work and impair the efficiency of workers. 

4*5. Conservancy — 

The Factories Act, 1948, has made it obligatory for every factory t o main- 
tain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of workers. 

The present Survey has revealed that an adequate number of lat rines had 
been provided in about 92 per cent, of the sugar factories, i.e., in all excepting 
nearly one-fourth of small factories surveyed in U.P. where such facility did not 
exist at all. The latrines were dry -type pan in about 51 percent, of the fac- 
tories, water-borne septic tank type in about 28 per cent., water-borne sewer 
type in nearly 13 per cent, and dry-type bore hole in the rest. In about 89 
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per cent, of tlie factories having latrines, they were of a permanent type with 
impervious floors and tarred or plastered walls. Water taps in or near the 
latrines were found to have been provided in about, two-thirds of the factories 
having latrines. All the latrines had been screened properly to afford privacy. 
Among the factories employing women workers and providing latrines, separate 
arrangements for such workers existed in nearly three-fifths of 1 hem. 

As regards urinals, the position was nol as good as in the, ease of latrines, 
inasmuch as t hey existed in only about G3 per ecru . of 1 lie sugar factories in the 
country. The proportion of such iVictoi jes was the highest in Maharashtra (100%) 
and the lowest in the Residual Group (35%). Tn Southcrn-Tndia, Bihar and 
U.P., the percentages weie 07, 04 and On, respectively. Excepting a few small 
factories in U.P., in all factories having urinals, the construction of the urinals 
was of a permanent type. Walls and floors of the urinals were, in general, 
impervious. In all but a lew factories in Bihar, the urinals provided had been 
screened properly to afford privacy. Among the units providing urinals, none 
had any women workers on roll, and as such the question of making separate 
arrangements for such workers did not arise. 

4-6. Leave and Holiday s- - 

Animal leave (i.e. earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility which is 
required to be granted by the employers to their employees as a statutory 
obligation under the Factories Act, 1918. All other types of leave facilities have 
come into vogue either as a result of mutual agreements between the emp- 
loyees and the employers or as a consequence of some awards. Statement 4*4. 
shows the types of leave and holidays that the workers in the Sugar Industry 
were enjoying at the ) into of the present Survey. 
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4*6-]. Earned Leave- - 

The present Survey has revealed that excepting nearly two-thirds of the 
small factories in U.P., all other sugar factories surveyed were granting earned 
leave to their employees and they accounted for about 78 per cent, of the sugar 
factories at the Industry level. However, in about 43 per cent, of the sugar 
factories, in the Industry the practice was that employees, particularly seasonal 
workers, were not being actually granted leave and instead were being paid leave 
wages at the end of the season. This practice was prevalent in all the centres 
though to a varying degree. The proportion of such factories was 81 percent, 
in Maharashtra, 52 per cent . in the Residual Group, 47 per cent, in Bihar, 
37 per cent, in U.l\ and 33 per cent, in Southcrn-India. 

As regards t he period of leave, qualifying conditions and the rate of payment , 
the management generally followed the provisions of the Factories Act. 
However, certain categories of; tali’, e.g.. '-upervisory stalf. employees getting 
pay above some fixed amount, permanent employees employed before 1918. 
etc., usually enjoyed better benefits, inasmuch as they were generally entitled 
to 30 days leave in a year on full normal pay. 

With a view t o assessing the extent to which the workers had actually 
enjoyed the benefit of earned leave, during 1961, data were collected in respect 
of such workers during the course of the Survey. The findings appear in 
Statement 4-5. 
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The Statement 4*5 shows that nearly 55 per cent, of the employees in the 
Sugar Industry had availed themselve of earned leave with pay during 1961. 
The proportion of such workers was the highest in Bihar (about 87%) and the 



lowest in the Residual Group (about 30%). The percentages for Southern* 
India, Maharashtra and U.P. were (5(3, 59 and 45 respect ive] y. As regards the 
period of leave availed of, in U.l\ and Bihar, comparatively more workers 
(about 41 JUT cent, in each case) had enjoyed leave upto 5 days only. In other 
centres, comparatively more of workers had enjoyed leave for longer periods. 

4-0*2. Casual Leave- - 

There is no mention in the Report of the Labour Investigation Committee 
about the system of granting casual leave in any of the Sugar factories 
covered by them. However, during the present Survey, it was found that be- 
sides annual leave w ith wages, workers in about 59 per coni .of the sugar factories 
were enjoying the benefit of casual leave with pay (Statement 4*1). The 
practice was more common in Bihar and Maharashtra where all the factories 
surveyed were granting casual leave to their employees as against about 77 per 
cent, in Southern-Iudia, about 45 per cent, in U.I\ (all of whieh were of large 
size) and nearly, 35 per cent, in the Residual Group. As ivganls the categories 
of workers entitled to leave, conditions for eligibility and duration of leave, the 
practices differed not only from centre 1o cenUe but. from far* lory lo factory 
within the same centre. The position in di lie rent centres as observed at the 
time of the Survey was as follows: - * 

(a) Uttar Pradesh — 

Generally all categories of workers were enf it led to 6 days causal leave in a 
year (l day per month) with full normal wages. In some factoi ies. superv.soiy 
staff and permanent- (non-seasonal) workers were entitled to moir number of days 
in a year i.e. varying from 7 to 20 days. ’While m some factories there was 
no condition laid down for entitlement to tics leave, others had Midi condition 
as complet ion of at least one year’s continuous service in t lie ease of permanent 
workers and 15 days’ service in the case of seasonal workers. 

(b) Bihar - 

Excepting one sampled factory where all workers were entitled to 4 days 1 
casual leave in a year without any pre-comlilion, in allot her factories surveyed, 
only permanent workers were entitled to 8 days’ casual leave in a year. For the 
duration of casual leave workers were paid their full nonual wagu*. 

(c) Maharashtra - 

The benefit of casual leave was generally available to non seasonal workeis 
only on completion of at least one year’s continuous service in some factories 
and without any such condition in some others. The number of days allowed in 
a year varied from 8 to 12. In some of the factories leave could not be availed 
of for more than 3 or 4 days at a time. For the duration of casual leave, workers 
were entitled to full normal wages. 

(d) Southern- India — 

The benefit was mostly available to staff members only. The number of 
days allowed in a year varied from 8 to 15. It was admissible on completion of 
at least one year’s cotinuous service in some factories and Avithout any such 
condition in others. The leave days were paid for at full normal wages including 
allowances, if any. 
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(e) llesidual Group - - 

Of the three sampled factories granting casual leave, the same was 
admissible, in one factory, to clerical and watch and ward staff, only at the rate 
of 15 days in a year, in another fad ory, to all non-seasonal workers at the rate 
of 10 days in a year and, in the third factory, only parmanent non-seasonal 
employees were entitled to 7 days’ casual leave in a year. In all cases, workers 
were entitled to full normal wages during the period of leave. 

4-6*3. Sick Leave — 

It is estimated that in about 6] per cent . of the. sugar factories in the country, 
workers were enjoying the facility of sick leave with pay (Statement 4-4). As 
in the case of causal leave, Bihar a nd Maharashtra were leading in the matter of 
sick leave also inasmuch as in (hose two conlres the practice of granting sick 
leave existed in all the. factories surveyed as against in about 77 per cent, in 
Southern-India, nearly 52 per eei it. in tin* Residual group and approximately 
45 per cent., all of large si/e, in U.P. 

The benefit of sick leave was available both to seasonal and non-seasonal 
workers in all l he factories granting sick leave in U.P. and Bihar, to non-seasonal 
workers only in most of the laciories in Maharashtra and Southern- India and 
in all such factories in the Residual Group. However, the number of days 
allowed in a year was, in general, less in the case of seasonal workers as com- 
pared to non-seasonal workers. If or example, seasonal workers were allowed 
only 6 days’ sick leave in a year as a against 10 days’ allowed to non-seasonal 
workers in U.P. and 1 days’ only as against 10 days, in Bihar. As regards con- 
ditions attached t o adinissibilit y of sick leave, non seasonal workers were usually 
entitled to it only on completion of one year’s continuous service whereas in the 
case of seasonal workers t liis period of continuous service reo wired varied from 15 
days to one month. Production of medical certificate was also insisted upon in 
some of the factories granting sick leave. During the period of leave workers 
were entitled to full normal wages. 

4-6-4. National and Festival Holidays — 

The practice of gram ing national and /or festival holidays with pay existed 
in about 86 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country i.e. in all factories 
surveyed excepting some small factories in U.P. (Statement -J--1). Usually all 
categories of workers, excepting casual or daily-rated workers, where employed 
were entitled to these holidays, though in a few* factories in Bihar, seasonal 
workers were being allowed only one holiday in tin* season as aginst 12 days in 
a year allowed to other employees. Similarly in one of the sample factories in 
Maharashtra, seasonal employees were not being allowed any paid holiday. In 
about 43 per cent, of the factories grant ing such holidays, the number of days 
allowed in a year did not exceed 10. It ranged between 11 and 15 days in near- 
ly 27 per rent, of *the factories and exceeded 15 days in the rest (i.e. 30%). 
Factories grant ng more than 15 hoi, days in a y ar wciy mostly located 
in U.P. wh r they accounted for about 52 p r c at. of th“ factor i< s granting 
such holidays. In most of th factories in U.P. and the Residual Group, and 
a few factories in Bihar and Maharashtra attendance on the preceding and/or 
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succeeding working day was necessary for claiming p;iy for tlie holidays. In 
oilier factories, no such condition existed. In all the factories granting national 
and/or festival holidays, workers were entitled to their full normal wages for 
such days. 

■1'6'5. Weekly f >Jf s — 

The Labour Investigation Committ ee had remarked that there were no 
regular c lose days for shift workers during the season. The shifts w ere so arranged 
that each worker got. continuous rest for 32 hours every 12th or I3th day. In 
the off season, however, Sundays were observed as holidays. At I he t ime of the 
present Survey, approximately 90 per cent . of the sugar fact ories in t he country 
were complying with the provision ol’ the Factories Act regarding - the grant of 
a weekly day of rest to workers. The defaulting units* were some 
of the small factories in TJ.P. It was also observed that, in one of the sampled 
factories in Southern-lndia, seasonal workers were not being allowed any 
weekly oil’. As regards the payment for the weekly day of rest, it, was restricted 
to monthly-rated employees only and casual or daily-rat »>d employees, where- 
over employed, were not entitled to such payment. 


! ‘Iu <|uitr a few, thn versions of tlio management s ami ll\e wi tlrK dM’f< omL ll'<‘ 
rlainiiii.e that a Awekly day of rest was allowed an Idle llu* lal t< t deid» it lit* - : 1 1 1 . # . 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been increas- 
ingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few decades. 
Various Committees and Commissions appointed from time to time, for enquir- 
ing into the working conditions of industrial labour in Tndia, have never failed to 
pin-point the urgency and utility of ameliorative measures for promoting the 
welfare of the, workers. Government legislation has been quick in response 
and the various enactments passed thereby have gone a long way improving 
the lot of the working class. Besides facilities provided in compliance to the 
law, there art', many items of welfare which some of the employers have volun- 
tarily undertaken for the benefit of their employees. Apart from humanitarian 
considerations, the importance of the provision of welfare amenities has been 
increasingly recognised from the point of view of preservation of the efficiency 
of workers which, in turn, contributes to liigher productivity. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the ext cut to 
wlu'ch the sugar factories hi India had actually provided welfare facilities to 
their workers. The information collected in respect of various welfare act ivities 
(both obligatory and non-obligatory) is presented in the. following paragraphs. 
5 * 1 . Drinking 1 Vatet Facilities — 

The Labour Invest igal ion Committee at the 1 imo of their enquiry had found 
that only some enlightened employers had made adequate arrangements for 
the supply of drinking water and in a large majority of cases, proper facilities 
for the supply of drinking water did not exist. The present Survey reveals a 
very significant improvement in this respect inasmuch as all the sugar factories 
surveyed wire found to have made suitable arrangements for the supply of 
drinking water in the factory premises. The most common arrangement 
was in the form of water taps which existed in about 47 pier cent, of the sugar 
factories, though in some of them it had been supplemented with other arrange- 
ments like earthen pitchers and/or water-coolers. Details appear inStatmnontd*! . 
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Presumably, keeping in view the hygienic considerations, tho Factories Act 
prohibits the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet of latrines 
and urinals. It was found during the course of the Survey that in nearly 
one-fiftli of the sugar factories in the country, drinking water points were located 
within the prohibited distance. Tilt' proportion of such factories was 48 per cent, 
in the Residual Group, 36 per cent, in Bihar, 21 per cent, in Maharashtra and 
17 per cent, in Uttar Pradesh. 


The Factories Act, 1948 provides that ever), factory employing more than 
250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other effective method 
during certain specified period of tho year. On the basis of information collect- 
ed, it is estimated that approximately three-fifths of the sugar factories in the 
Industry were under such an obligation and of these about 83 per cent, (com- 
prising cent, per cent, iu Maharashtra and the Residual Group, 67 per cent, in 
Soutlicrn-India, 64 per cent, in Bihar and 83 per cent, in U.P.) had actually 
made the arrangements. Some of the factories even though under no statutory 
obligation had also made arrangements for the supply of cool drinking water 
during summer months and thus, in the Industry, as a whole, such arrangements 
existed in about 65 per cent, of the sugar factories. Arrangements were in 
the form of earthen pitchers in about 42 per cent, of the factories having special 
arrangements and in the remaining 58 per cent., refrigerated water or ice-cooled 
water was being supplied. 

5 • 2 . W ashing Facilities — 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it. is obligatory for every factory to provide 
and maintain adequate and suitable washing facilities for the use of workers. 
The present Survey has shown that washing f. nil it ins existed in nearly 69 per cent, 
of tho factories in the country. The factories which had lagged behind in this 
matter were mostly ofsniallsize and were located in TJ.P. Taps on stand pipes was 
the predominant arrangement which existed in about three,- fourths of the fac- 
tories having washing facilities. Other arrangements ware in the shape of 
wash basins with taps or troughs with taps in a few factories in U.P. Among the 
factories providing washing facilities and employing women workers, separate 
arrangements for such workers, duly screened, existed in only one of the fac- 
tories suveyed in Southern-India. 

Some cleansing material like soap, soda, cotton waste, oil, etc., was being 
supplied in about 63 per cent, of the sugar factories having washing facilities. 
This proportion varied from about 17 percent, in the Residual Group to nearly 
89 per cent, in Bihar. In Southe m-India, U.P. and Maharashtra, the correspon- 
ding percentages were about 77, 68 and 40 respectively. 

5*3. Bathing Facilities — 

The Factories Act does not contain any specific provision relating to bathing 
facilities but it authorises State Governments to make rules requiring certain 
typos of factories to provide such facilities for certain categories of employees. 
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Survey results show that bathing facilities existed in about 35 per cent, 
of the sugar factories in the Industry. As regards different centres of the 
Industry, the proportion of such factories was about 53 per cent, in Bihar, 
nearly 42 par cent, in Maharashtra and 34 per cent, in U.P. about 23 per cent, 
in Southern-India and about 17 per cent, in the Residual Group. The facilities 
existed in more of largo factories as compared to the small ones. Of the sampled 
factories providing bathing facilities, only one employed women workers and it 
had no separate arrangements for them. The conditions of the bath rooms pro- 
vided was found clean in nearly four-fifths of the factories having bathing 
facilities. 

5 ’4. Canteens - 

The Labour Investigation Commit tee had noticed that though canteens 
were no'; normally provided by the employers, facilities for having tea and light 
refreshments did exist in the neighbourhood of all factories visited by them. 
The arrangements were found to be unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
price and hygiene. Subsequently, under tire Factories Act, 1948, Slate Go- 
vernments were empowered to make rules requiring that, in any specified factory 
wherein more than 250 workers are ordinarily employed, an adequate canteen 
c on forming to the prescribed standards should bt provided for the use of workers. 

The present Survey reflects the salutary impact of the legislation since of 
the factories under an obligation to have canteen (i.e. 61%), as many as four- 
fifths had dona so Jn Bihar and Maharashtra, all the factories required to main- 
tain canteens had done so. In Southern- India. U.P. and the Residual Group 
the proportion of such factories was about 87, 72 and 33 per cent, respectively 
In Southern-India, a few factories though employing less than 250 workers, 
had idso provided canteens and thus in the Industry as a whole, canteens 
ex sted in about 52 per cent, of the factories. 

Every three out of five canteens served meals while the rest, had arrange- 
ments for the sale, of only tea, coffee, snacks, etc. All such factories where, 
canteens exisied were found to have made adequate drinking-water arrange- 
ments in tin*, canteen halls. 

About two-thirds of the canteens were being run by contractors, about. 17 
per cent, directly by the managements, nearly 11 per cent, jointly by the 
management and workers and the remaining few by the workers’ unions. Can- 
teen Managing Committees existed in about 49 per cent, of the canteens. 
Prices of various items sold in the canteens were being fixed by the Managing 
Committees in about 47 per cent, of the canteens, by the managements in 
about 25 per cent., by the contractors in about 20 per cent,, and in the remaining 
8 per cent. either workers’ union, or management in consultation with the 
workers’ union were responsible for fixing the prices. In about 42 per cent, of 
the factories having canteens, (comprising all such factories in the Residual Group 
nearly 89 per cent., in Bihar, about 49 per cent, in Southern-Ir.dia and approxi- 
mately 23 per cent, in U.P.), the managements were giving regular subsidy to 
canteens with tin* object of selling articles at cheap rates. In another 42 per cent, 
of the canteens, it ems were being sold at the market prices while the remaining 
canteens followed the no profit -no loss basis. 
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It was also found during tho course of tho Survoy that in about 47 per cent, 
of the factories having canteens, (comprising nearly 60 per cent, of such factories 
in Maharashtra, about 58 per cent, in Bihar, about 54 por cent, in U.P., about 
11 per cent, in Sou thcm-India) price lists of various items sold were displayed 
in the canteen balls. 

Of the total estimatted number of about 1*21 lakh workers employed in 
sugar factories having caneans approximately 25*6 thousand workers (or about 
21%) were reportedly vailing the canteens daily. This proportion was the 
highest in Maharashtra (about 52%) and the lowest in U.P. (about 9%). It 
w; s also observed that in about 73 per cent, of the factories having canteens, 
the latter were located satisfactorily inasmuch as they were some distance away 
from the work places and tlioir surroundings were clean. In nearly 64 per cent, 
of the factories, the hygienic, conditions of the canteens were also found to be 
good. However, in tho remaining factories (i.e. about 36%), they left much to 
be desired from the hygienic point of view. 

5-5. Creches — 

The Labour Investigation Committee had found in 1914-45 that women 
were employed in only two of the sampled units of which only one was main- 
taining a creche. However, as a result of the Factories Act passed in 1948, it 
became obligatory for all factories employing more than 50 women workers to 
maintain a creche of a prescribed standard. 

The present Survey has revealed that though women were employed in 
about 8 per cent*, of the sugar factories in the country, th ir number exceeded 
50 in only one of the factories surveyed in Southern-lndia. However, even 
this solitary factory under a statutory obligation to provide a creche, had not 
done so. 

5*6. Lockers — 

Lockers for keeping workers’ clothings were found to have been provided 
by two of the large factories surveyed in U.P. and one in Southern-lndia, that is, 
in about 5 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country. 

5-7. Rest Shelters — 

Tho Labour Investigation Committee -had observed that some of the 
factories surveyod by them did not have rest shelters. Evon wherever provi- 
ded, they were so ill -equipped and ill-kept that thoy were un-popular with the 
workers. The Factories Act, 1934, which was in force at that time contained 
only an enabling provision under which the State Government could order any 
factory employing more than 150 workers to provide a rest shelter. However, 
with the coming into force of the Factories Act, 1948, the. maintenance of rest 
shelters became obligatory for every factory wherein more than 150 workers 
were ordinarily employed. Provision of separato rest shelters for factories 
having canteens of a prescribed standard is, howover, not obligatory. 


♦This percentage differs from that given in Slat •■meal 2-3 (i.e. 20*3%) because it relates only 
to such factories whore women, workers employed were covered under the Factories Act. 
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The preseat Survey has shown that only about It per cent, of the sugar 
factories in. the country (comprising about 35 per cent, of tho factories in ttie 
Residual Group, 12 per cent, in U.P. and nearly 10 per cent, in Southern- India), 
were required to provide, rest shelters for the use of their workers as they em- 
ployed more than 150 workers and had no canteens either. Of those, rest, shelter. 7 
had actually been provided by nearly one-third of them which comprised all 
factories in South un-India, marly 40 per cent, in U.P. and none in the Residual 
Group. As regards reasons for not providing rest shelters, jome attributed it 
to lack of space and some stated that they had a plait to construct rest shelters 
from the next season. However, some of the factories in all centres but for the 
Residual Group, even though not. required legally, had also provided rest shelters. 
Thus in the Industry as a whole, rest shelters existed in about 40 per cent, of the 
sugar factories. The proportion of such factories was about 81 per cent, in 
Maharashtra, 68 percent, in Bihar, 56 per cent, in Southern-India and nearly 
30 per cent, in U.P. In the Residual Group, rest shelters did not exist in any of the 
factories surveyed. It was further observed that in about 69 per cent, of the 
factories having rest shelters, the latter wero not of the prescribed standard. In 
some factories, rest, shelters were being used for stocking sugar bags. In about 
62 per cent, of the factories the rest shelters provided did not have tho facility 
of drinking water. Other defects noticed were lack of cleanliness in about 48 
per cent, of the rest shelters, lack of sufficient light in about 3o percent, and im- 
proper ventilation in about 28 per cent. In about 53 per cent, of the factories 
having vest shelters, some furniture like benches, tables, chairs, o' e. , had also 
been provided. 

5-8. Recreation Facilities - — 

No mention of recreation facilities was made by the Labour Investigation 
(’ommittce in their Report. However, the presont Survey has revealed 
that, approximately 56 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country 
hail provided some type of recreation facilities for their employees. 
In Maharashtra and Bihar, all the factories surveyed had provided 
these facilities as against about 52 per cent, of tho factories in the Residual 
Group, nearly 45 per cent, in U.P. and about 31 per cent, in Sout hern-Imlia. 
The facilities existed mostly in large factories and in U.P., in particular, none 
of the small factories surveyed had provided any recreation facilities. As re- 
gards the type of facilities provided, besides in-door and/or out door games 
which exist ed in all the factories having recreation facilities, radio sets had been 
provided in about 68 per cent, of them, dramas were being organised in about 
43 per cent., arrangements tor film shows existed in about 35 per cent, and 
religion 0 and social functions were being organised in about 79 per cent. 

In nearly four-fifths of the factories having recreation facilities, the cost of 
such facilities was being mot cither by the managements or from the welfare 
funds of the utihs. In the rest, these facilities were being financed jointly by the 
managements and the workers. In about 79 per cent, of the factories, the facili- 
ties were available to all workers while the rest afforded opportunities for lu- 
cre t. 1 ion to only thosi who paid subscriptions. The facilities provided were being 
managed by the Babour Welfare Officers in about 47 per cent, of the factories, 
through a Committee, iu about 41 per cent., directly by the management in 
about 9 p u' cent , and by the workers’ Union in the rest. 

MV B( J);8 1 Dut LB — 5 
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5 *9. Educational Facilities — 

As far back as in. 1944-45, the Labour Investigation Commit too had observed 
that educational facilities existed in a number of the sugar factories in the 
Country. 

The present Survey has revealed not so depressing a state of affairs inas- 
much as educational facilities existed in nearly one-third of tho sugar factories. 
Bihar and Maharashtra were leading in this respect as in these centres, the 
proportion of such factories was 79 per cent, each as against nearly 25 per cent, 
in U.P. and 10 per cent, in Southern-India. In the Residual Group, none of the 
factories surveyed had provided any educational facility for tho workers' 
children. The facilities existed mostly in large factories and in U.P., none of 
the small factories surveyed had this facility. 

As regards the standard of tho educational facilities provided, in Maha- 
rashtra and Southern-India all the factories having educational facilities had 
provided high schools. In U.P., the schools provided were of primary standard 
only in about 80 per cent, of the factories, high schools in about 10 per cent. 
While tho remaining factories had provided education upto college level. In 
Bihar, high schools had been provided in about 73 per ccnt.of the factories having 
educational facilities while the remaining units had only primary schools. In 
the country, as a whole, high schools had been provide;! in about 52 per cent, 
of the factories providing educational facilities, primary schools in about 44 por 
cent, and in the rest, provision for college education had been made. 

About 47 per cent, of the factories providing educational facilities did not 
charge any fee from the students attending the schools. The schools provided 
in these factories were mostly of primary standard only. In th remaining 
factories also (i.e. 53%), generally no fee was being charged from students of 
primary classes. Stationery articles such as slates and pencils were being 
supplied free in only one of the factorhs surveyed in Maharashtra. Factories 
which had not provided any school of their own but were giving regular subsidy 
to some other schools comprised about 10 per cent. These factories were located 
in U.P. and Bihar (where they formed about 15 and 11 per cent, respectively 
of the total number of factories). 

Adult education centres existed in only two of the sugar factories surveyed, 
one each in U.P. and Maharashtra, comprising about 3 per cent, of the factories 
at the Industry level. Both the centres were.located outside the premises of the 
factory. 

5*10. Medical Facilities — 

5* 10-1. Hospitals and Dispensaries — 

Thf Labour Investigation Committee, at the time of their enquiry, had 
found that all the factories visited by themhad provided dispensaries where 
free medical aid was given to workers and their families. The present Survey 
has shown that about 63 per cent, of the factories in the country, comprising all 
factories surveyed in Bihar, Maharashtra and Southern-India and about 52 and 
45 per cent, of the factories in the Residual Group and U.P. respectively, had 
dispcusarics/hospitals attached to them. Of these, nearly, four-fifths had 
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appointed, full-time doctors and in the rest, part-time doctors had been appoint' 
od. Hours for which the part-time doctors were available every week varied from 
2 to 24. Besides full-time or part-time doctors, other staff appointed generally 
included compounders, midwives, attendants and sweepers, etc. 

In addition to tho'abovc units, workers in two of the small factories surveyed 
iu U.P. could take, whenever necessary, medical treatment from the nearest 
available doctor, expenses for which were reimbursable by the managements. 
Taking these two units also into account, medical facilities can bo deemed to 
be existing in about 67 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country. 

Besides their normal duties, the doctors looked after the general sanitation 
in the factory, conducted medical examination of workers at the time of recruit- 
ment, attended to workers’ families in the colonies, issued medical certificates 
for leave, etc. Among the factories providing medical facilities, contract labour 
wherever employed was entitled to the same quality and magnitude of medical 
facilities as labour engagod directly. 

5 • 10 • 2. Ambulance Rooms — 

> Under the Factories Act, every factory employing more than 500 workers 
is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The rules framed by 
tho State Governments prescribe the requirements of such rooms. The Survey 
shows that about 59 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country (consist ing of all 
factories surveyed in Bihar and Maharashtra, about 54 per cent, in Southern-India, 
about 52 per cent, in the Residual Group and nearly 45 per cent, in U.P.)., were 
under a statutory obligation to provide ambulance rooms. Of these, ambulance 
rooms had actually been provided by about two-thirds of the factories in the 
Residual Group, about 61 per cent, in U.P. and nearly 36 per cent, in Bihar, 
that is, by about 41 percent, of the factories required to do so in tho Industry 
as a whole. In Maharashtra and Southern-India, none of tho factories required 
to provide ambulance room had actually done so. 

In about three-fourths of the factories having ambulance rooms, the latter 
were under tho charge of full-time doctors while in the remaining units, part- 
time doctors were looking after the ambulance rooms. It may, however, be 
stated that ambulance rooms provided wero generally attached to the hospitals/ 
dispensaries in the units and no separate staff exclusively for ambulance rooms 
had been appointed. 

5- 10 • 3. First-Aid 

9 

TheFactori< s Act, 1948 lays down that every factory shall maintain first-aid 
boxes at the rate of one for every 150 workers ordinarily employed. Standards 
have also been prescribed regarding the items to be provided in the first-aid 
boxes. The law further requires that such boxes should be readily accessible 
to workers during all the working hours. 

The Survey has revealed that all the factories surveyed in Maharashtra 
and tho Residual Group, about 90 per cent, in Southern-Inclia, 89 percent, 
in Bihar and about 76 per cent, in U. P. or about 83 per cent, of the sugar 
factories in the country had provided first-aid boxes for the use of their workers. 
Though it is mandatory that each first-aid box should be under the charge 
of a trained first-aider, it was found that in only 40 per cent, of the units having 
L/B(D)81DofLB6(a) 
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fimt-aM boxes, l here wen* trained first -aiders. The corresponding proportion 
\v;i , ; I «.ir 51 per rent . in Southern India, approximately *19 per cent, in U. P., 
lit :m 1 \ -17 per ceni. iri B liar and about 17 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
In 31 I'j *a lit i : * • tin niuli all 1 lie factories surveyed were having first-aid boxes, 
none I ■! a named limt -aider. In about 89 per cent, of the factories having 
t ra i.i d I i i r l a ders, (lie latter }iad received training under St. John Ambulance. 

T1 ' iii t-aid boxes were found to be complete in respect of their contents 
in \ ( 1 cut !2 jk ■ cent, of the sugar factories having them. In the remaining 
l}r ] . i « of i he factories, the first-aid boxes were found to be deficient in 
oi, * :* n * te t»*ms, It was aho noticed that in about 22 per cent, of the factories 
1 1 ; v,r ii*s aid boxes, 1 hey were not easily accessible to wwkers. These lac- 
tone' ) .-ionged to Bihar and U. P. where they constituted about 64 and 26 per 
cent., iv.-pcri ively, of the factories having first-aid boxes. 

5*11. IH Facilities- - 

None of ; lie ,-ugar factories surveyed were providing any t ransport facilities 
t > 1 1 « ‘ y employees. However, as already stated in Chapter III, para 3-4*5. 
trai s[) at or eonveyance illowance was being paid to some employees in three 
of t he :*ainpl«d factories surveyed. 

5*12. <*Un 7 Ann hides 

Tin* Labour 1 n vest gation Committee had stated in their Report 
that due to the d.thcullies experienced by workers in securing adequate pro 
Vi. .o.i s, t he employers had opened shops or co-opera f ive stores. Prices charged 
va le h ■ w e i t han t ho> e prevailing in t he market . Some employers supplied grains 
at c s, nc< k - ional rates. 

The present Survey does not reveal any signibcaut improvement in this 
d n ri at 1 it ee oe!y t wo o! t lit* ne mplei 1 fact or.es, one each inlhP. and Soul hern - 
J.nd e . u ei e limning grain shops for the benefit of llieir employees. Credit 
Soc’et.e:. were found to be existing in about 15 per cent. of tin* sugar factories 
in i he coimtiy, comprising all sampled lactoiies in the Maharashtra, about 10 
per e: nl. in Sout hern -Imba and nearly 7 per cent, (all of large size,, m U. P. 
Co « ,p.u at ive. Stores wen; being rim in about J 5 per cent, of t he sugar factories 
in the eniintvy. Sueli factories were located in Maharashtra. Southern-Indie. 
U. P. .* d con^t 'tutf d about 79, 31 and 7 per cent, of t he factories respectively 
therein. Mu it : pm 'po.-e co-opera 1 1 ve societies were in existence in only two of 
the big 1 fact oiies surveyed in (J. P. 

No financial assistance was reportedly being given by the. managements 
to.ueh s'.r.eties in factories where they existed. 

5- 13. Housing Facilities — 

T1 e e.L meniion of housing facilities that the. Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee n nle w.i - that most of 1 he houses provi<h*d weie one-room tenements 
w.b vu\ pim- standard of amenities like lap water, electricity, etc. The 
It m ] v <-l m a, < mil wmkeis was stated to be deplorable as the thatched huts 
nu ant lor them provided veiy poor shelter against sun and rain. 
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The prosen f Survey lias revealed that, during 1962, about 65 p*»- re. 
of the sugar factories in the country had provided housing accmnnnd i i o 
their employees though ilie proportion of workers housed di^'emd ; . » 
factory to factory. It is significant -to note that housing far ] t r «*'•' ' <1 
in all the fed urier-* surveyed in Bihar, Mahnrashf ra and Son'll. ‘in In 1 •• 
auunist .ibout- 52 per cent, in the "Residual (Jroup a-ntl noju-ly -18 |> *r < . »• I \ P 

In l he holer, housing ficilif ies existed in all large fac.toiics : ui wv -d. .• \ i 

in only 6 per cent, of the small factories. Ddals alx.nl ; lie 1 yne of nv niuiv u 
dation provided, rent charged, etc., arc presented in S' at umviit 5*2. 

Statkm k\t 5*2 

Estimated Percent a qc. of Factories I J ror ; di>nj House. s\ ete. % >n //v St; / 7 • , ,f 
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It would he seen from the Statement 5*2 that about 69 per emu. o’ 1 he 
homes cmi.-rted of one-room tenements, about 22 per c<nt. of two- room 
tenements and t lie vest laid three or more rooms. The posilion w;m more or hms 
the same in various con* res excepting Southern-India where the propm-t ;<,n of 
houses having two rooms was fairly large be., about 10 ]x*r cent. One r. 
tenements were being usually allotted to ‘Production Workers' and W' h 
and Ward Staff (excluding svperv'se.rv staff), (wo-ronm tenements m eler*'* d 
and supervisory staff of the low inconm group and houses consisting of th”c<‘ 
or more rooms were generally allotted lo Professional, Technical and Ma ri 
gerial personnel. Of the hour's provided, nearly four fifth- were {iveta hml 1 
The position was more or less the same in various centres excepting B ha? 
where approximately half of the houses were hitch a built. Of 'lie faciories 
providing housing facilit es, about 50 per cent, charged rent iioni all ihe em- 
ployees to wdiom housing accommodation had been provided, nearly 31 per 
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cent, did not charge any rent at all while in the rest, only some categories of 
workers such as Professional, Technical and Managerial personnel or workers 
provided with purely temporary hutments for the season were enjoying rent- 
free accommodation. Rent, wherever charged, was usually according to the 
rates recommended by the Central Wage Board for the Sugar Industry.* 

It has been estimated, on the basis of the Survey, that of the total number 
of about 1 -54 lakh workers^ employed in the Sugar Industry on 1st January, 
1962, only about 55 thousand i.e., about 36 per cent, had been provided houses 
by the employers. This proportion was the highest in Maharashtra (about 56 
per cent), followed closely by Southern-India (about 55 per cent.) and the 
lowest in the Residual Group (nearly 26 per cent.). Details appear in Statement 
5-3. 


Statement 5-3 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Allotted Houses in the Sugar Industry 

(1962) 
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It may be added that in some of the factories surveyed, particularly in 
Bihar and U.P., 5 to 6 persons had been accommodated in one-room hutments 
during the season. 

No house-building facilities were being provided to the employees in any 
of the sugar factories surveyed. 

‘Report of the Contral Wage Board for the Sugar Industry, I960.” 1\ 52. 

•^Covered under the Factories Act. 






Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

From the Workers* point of view, a matter perhaps as important as the 
wages he gets, is the provision for his future. Largely as a result of statutory 
measures adopted by the Government of India, such as the Employee’s Pro- 
vident, Funds Act, 1952 and, to some extent, with the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Central Wage Board for the Sugar Industry, 1960, 
workers in this Industry now enjoy a fair measure of social security benefits. 
The following paragraphs describe the existing position in the Industry as re- 
vealed by the Survey. 

6*1. Provident Fund Schemes — 

At the time of the enquiry conducted by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee, though provident schemes existed in quite a few factories visited by 
them, their scope was not extensive as, generally the permanent staff alone 
was eligible for the membership of the provident funds*. 

With the introduction of the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme in the 
Sugar Industry in July 1956, the provident fund benefit is now available 
to workers on a larger scale. Information collected during the Survey shows 
that provident fund schemes were operat ing in about 61 per cent, of the sugar 
factories in the country. Since the Employees’ Provident Funds Act does not 
apply 1 o all t lie units in t he Industry and provides for exempt ion to some cate- 
gories of them, the proportion of factories having the provident fund schemes 
in the various centres of the Industry naturally differed. This proportion was 
the lowest in Uttar Pradesh (about 45 per cent.), where the schemes were operat- 
ing in all the large units but in none of the small factories surveyed. Li Bihar 
and Maharashtra, all factories surveyed provided the facility of provident 
funds. Data collected further show that in about 81 per cent, of the factories 
having provident funds, the scheme was the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Scheme and consequently the scope, rate of contribution and the conditions ol 
eligibility were the same as laid down in the Scheme. However, in the remaining 
19 per cent, of the factories, located in U. P., Maharashtra and Bihar, besides 
the Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme, the managements were having 
their own schemes for the benefit of those of their employees as were not cover- 
ed under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act. Under these schemes, generally, 
all those employees who had completed at least one year’s continuous service 
or were permanent, were admitted as members. The rate of contribution under 
these schemes was 6J p< r cent, of basic wages and dearness allowance in some 
factories, per cent, of basic wages only in some others and 12^ per cent, of 
basic wages in still some others. Employers were contributing an equal amount 
in all the cases. 

On the basis of information collected, it is estimated that approximately 
1-25 lakh workers in the Industry i.e., about 81 per cent, of the total number 
of workers covered under the Factories Act, were members of the provident 


"Report on Labour oondition in Sugar Factories, p. 108. 
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I uiids as un Dt January, 19G2. Details about ila? pcirt'iitajjo <T far' oi ir's 
hav.'ne provident seliejues, extent: of membership, ete., are driven in Statement 
6 - 1 . 


Statement 6- 1 

Estimated Perce nttuje of Factories havimf Provident Funds Felonies , etc. 
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*(’oveml under the Factories Act. 

6 * 2. Pension Schemes 

The Li) hour Invest igat ion ( Vunmittee d : d not find pension schemes operat- 
ing in any of the units visited l>v them. Tin* present survey has not recorded 
any significant improvement in this direction as only two large factories survey- 
ed in U. P. were having pension schemes for sOme categories oft heir employees. 
In one of these factories, then* was a regular pension scheme covering those 
employees only who had been employed before 1046. The rate of pension 
was 25 per cent, of the monthly basic wages and dearness allowance of an 
employee at the lime of his ret irement and full amount of pension was admissible, 
only on completion of approved service of 25 yearn or 20 years on medical 
grounds. In the other factory, there was no pension y-eheme as such and only a 
few employees, such as head cashier, fireman, assistant clerk, ele. who had 
rendered meritorious service, had been granted some pension at the discretion 
of the management. However, in both the factories, the benefit of pension 
was in addition to the provident fund. The number of workers who were 
receiving pension on 1st January, 1962, was 18 in tin* former factory having 
a mindar scheme and only 4 in the latter. 
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6*3. ( iratnihj Schnncs 

From the report of the Labour Investigation Committee on Labour 
Coil'l.tinns in Sugar Factories. it would appear that oft lie 27 factories -urveyed 
by * lie Fomin it! re, i lie sys 1 em of era tit ing grat uity e\Lt ed • n only t wo factories 
in Madras. Grd uity was generally given t o l hose wlio were rot members of t lie 
provide it funds. In one of t liese factories, the rate of gratuity was J-rd of a. 
month’s pay for every year of service In*! ween 5 and 20 years and £ month's 
pay for every year of service over 20 vear^. In t he. < >: her. grat uity was payable 
at the rate of 10 days’ pay for each year of service provided \ he worker had put 
in 15 years, and 15 days’ pay for each your of service incase the worker had jail 
in 20 years. 

Subsequently the Con Ira I Wage Hoard for the Sugar Indus* rv, 19(50. 
recommended a regular gratuity scheme for flu* whole of‘ tin* Sugar Industry 
all vacuum-pan Migar factories to which the Hoard’s rccommeidat ions 
related. The scheme known as Sugar Industry Workmen's (iratuitv Scheme, 
I960* 14 , came into force with effect from 1st November. 1900. and .applies to all 
permanent and seasonal workmen. It provides for payment of gratuity in t he 
events of (a) death (/;) attaining the age of superamuno ion. (c) retirement or 
resignation due to continued dl health and (<l) resignation or termination of 
employment for any reason other than for serious misconduct. The M-ale of 
gratuity recommended was as follows 

(a) On float h while in employment T One half of a month’s pay to a. pci- 

irrespective of the length of manent and one fourth of a. month’s 

service. pay to a seasonal workman lor every 

(b) ( )n at taimnent of t he age* of super- p-conl inuom year or season of -eiv.ee, 

animation. as the ease may be. ^ubjeet to a 

(c) On retirement or resignat ion due maximum of fifteen months’ pay. 
to continued ill health. 

(<1) On resignation or on termination (/) For t he period prior to enforcement 
of employment for any reason of this scheme, on completion of 

other than for serious misconduct. ten. but le-s than thirty years’ or 

seasons' continuous service, as the 

case may be. one-third, of the month's 
pay to a permanent and one-sixth 
of the nan till’s pay to a seasonal work- 
men for every continuous year or 

season of service, as the east' may be. 

(//) For the period subsequent to the 
enforcement of this scheme on com- 
pletion of ten years’ or season’s but 
less than 20 years’ or sea son *2 service 
one-fourth of tin* monthly pay to a. 
permanent and one eighth ion -ensonal 
workman for (*very completed v<ar or 
jy ason of service and on complet on of 

* T ': norf of the (Vutr.il Wnj?:' Coord tor the Sugnr Industry 1 1H»0, p. I H. 
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20 years or season of service, but less 
than 30 years one-third of the monthly 
pay to a permanent and one sixth to a 
seasonal workman for every completed 
year of service. 

(mV) On completion of 30 years’ or 
seasons’ continuous service as the 
case may be, the amount payable 
for events mentioned in clauses (a) to 
(c). 

Since the scope of the present Survey extended 1o all sugar factories re- 
gistered under the Factories Act and not necessarily to vacuum-sugar factories 
only, it was found that gratuity schemes, at the time of the Survey, existed in 
only about 47 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country. This proportion 
wits the highest in Bihar, where gratuity schemes existed in all the factories 
surveyed, and lowest in Maharashtra (f.r., about 19 per cent.). In other regions 
viz U. P., Residual Group and Sout her n-Indi a, the percentage of factories 
having gratuity schemes was about 45, 35 and 31, respectively. It was observed 
that factories which did not have gratuity schemes were mostly small factories. 
In U. P., for example, none of the small factories surveyed had it. 

In most of the factories having gratuity schemes, the scale of gratuity was 
as per the recommendation of the Wage Board. 

On the basis of the data collected during the present survey, it has been 
estimated that about 900 persons in the Sugar Industry received gratuity 
during 1961. 

6-4. Maternity Benefits — 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain other 
facilities, etc., to women employed in factories exist in almost all States under 
the various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Governments. During 
the course of the Survey, information about the number of maternity claims 
made and paid during the year 1961 was collected from the sampled units 
employing women workers. Though women were employed in about 8 per cent.* 
of the factories in the Industry, it was only in. one of the sampled units in 
Southern-India that 6 maternity claims had been made and paid during 1961. 

6*5. Industrial Accidents- - 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to time 
provide for payment of compensation to workers who are injured on account 
of accidents arising out of .and in the course of employment . 

Information was collected during the Survey, in respect of the number and 
nature of accidents that occurred in the sampled establishments. On the whole, 
an estimated number of about 2 thousand workers were involved in industrial 

*Tliis percentage differs from that given in Statement 2*3 (i.o. 20 5%) because it relates 
only to such factories where women workers employed were covered undor tho Factories Act, 
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accidents in the Sugar Industry during 1 961 . The rate of accidents per thousand 
workers, based on the estimate of average number employed during 1961, 
as also distribution of workers involved by nature of accidents are given in 
Statement 6*2. 


Statement 6-2 

Estimated Distribution of Workers Involved in Accidents by Nature of Accident 

in the Sugar Industry 

(1961) 


Centre 

Number <>f 
Factories 

Percent - 
age of 
Factr ries 
where 
Accidents 
were 
reported 

Average 

daily 

Number of 

Wnr horu 

Number of workers involved in Acci- 
dents per 1,000 workers employed 
resulting in 

t T U i aci n 

nmployed 
in 1 961 

Death 

Permanent Tempo- 
Disability rary 

Disabi- 
lity 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Uttar Pradesh . . 

152 

42 2 

50,475 

0-4 

1-7 

9-5 

no 

(a) Large Factor- 








ies 

1)8 

94-4 

48,000 

0-4 

1 • 8 

9-8 

120 

(6) Small Facto- 








ries 

84 

. . 

1,809 


. . 

- • 

. . 

2. Bihar 

33 

100-0 

13,140 


14 

20- 1 

21 5 

3. Maharashtra . . 

24 

100 0 

10,881 

. . 

l 1 

59 2 

00-3 

4. Southern- India 

20 

70 9 

17,181 

0 2 

0 4 

29 0 

29-0 

5. Residual 

23 

34-8 

7,476 

0-7 

0-7 

4 4 

5 • S 

0. All India 

25s 

57 • 8 

99,159 

0-3 

13 

19-3 

20-9 


It will be seen from the Statement 6*2 that, during the year 1961, acci- 
dents took place in nearly 58 per cent, of the sugar factories, and involved 
nearly 21 workers per thousand workers employed. It would appear that 
accidents were more frequent in Maharashtra where all the factories surveyed 
reported them and the number of workers involved in accidents per thousand 
workers employed was as high as about 60. In Bihar also, all the factories 
surveyed reported accidents but the number of workers involved in accidents 
was about 22 per thousand workers employed. Further, it seems that accidents 
were more common in large factories in all the centres. The number of workers 
involved in fatal accidents, reported by a few factories in U.P., Southern -India 
and the Residual Group was, of course, negligible. Those involved in accidents 
resulting in permanent disabilities also did not constitute any sizeable proportion. 
By far the largest number of workers involved, about 19 per thousand, was in 
minor accidents causing temporary disabilities. 

6*6. Occupational Diseases — 

None of the units surveyed by the Labour Investigation Committee had 
reported any occupational disease afflicting the workers and so was the posi- 
tion during the present survey. 



Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Most of the causes that f*a< l to industrial unr st have been operative in 
Lidia ever since the cstablishm-un. and growth of large-scale industries in the 
middle of tli', ! i,<t century. S J rik^ wmv. liownym*, not very common in the 
country prior to 1918 19 m.iiilv di »- to an illiterate and unorganised labour 
force. The tempo of economic* activity was voirdd uably stepped up dtir’ng 
the First Wo 'Id War and this Ini to miss aw dining amongst the working 
class. Acute' discontentment b u*am ' increasingly manifest in most of the 
industrial centres in the country cud consequently the Govenim *nt could 
not contiuu*' sticking to the policy of luissez fuire any more. From th n 
onward, and particularly since i li- country's Independence, considerable 
thought and action have been d '.vote l Jo matters pu taming to t I lc^ improve- 
m nit of labour management relations. V r arious Acts passed by the Government 
of India (Notably the. Industrial Disputes Act, 1917) and tic*. Stab' G >vemments 
have) gone 1 a long way in improving industrial r dations in the, country. 

During the pr\se,ut Survey, inform d.iou w us collected on ^>m ‘ important 
aspects of industrial relations m Mv Sugar Industry and the findings are dis- 
cussed in th<' following paragraphs. 

7*1. Tmlu^truvl Disputes 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the Sugar Industry ware not 
collected during the. present Survey since tin* smv. were already h >ing received 
in the Labour lluvau. Simh inform i.« ion in .*• i ap vt of i li • numb m* of industrial 
disputes in the Sugar Industry and consequent loss of mau-davs since 1955 is 
given in Statement 7- I. 

St vtemknt 7* I 

Number of Disputes resultnpf m. |fo/7 Sfnppuf/es m Workers I urn! i'e<! uud M<lu tlu-tf s* 

Inst ni the Su'f")' Imle^ti'tf 

(From 19on to W0l>) 


Year 




Number <d 
Disputes* 

Number of 
Workers 
r n volved 

Number of 
Man -days lost 

1 




2 

*> 

4 

1955 




9 

5,284 

22,4-01 

1956 




10 

8,742 

36,1 12 

1957 




10 

6,281 

35,055 

1958 




11 

4,958 

25,103 

1969 




17 

8,094 

1,00,932 

1960 . . 




7 

3,654 

42,352 

1961 




11 

7,454 

34,626 

1962 .. 

• • 



8 

1,935 

17,410 


♦Labour Bureau; ‘Indian Labour Statistics, 1904*. 

"Resulting in Work stoppages on account of strikes or lockouts and involving 10 or more 
workers. 
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It would bo soon from tin Statement 7* I th.it there was a considerable 
loss of man-days in the Sugar Industry particularly during the year 1959. 
This was mainly due to two major industrial disputes in U.P., which accounted 
for about 73 pjr cent . of the total man-days lost in the Industry iu that year, 
over a charter of 36 demands of the workers coupled with inter-union rivalry. 
7*2. Trade Unionism 

Though trade unions existed in some of the sugar factories surveyed by 
the Labour Investigation Committee, the development of trade unionism in 
the Tndusl ry was not found to be satisfactory and the seasonal nature of Indus- 
try was stated to be the factor largely responsible, for that. The Commit tee also 
deplored the attit ude of I he employers towards t lie. development and fund ioning 
of healthy trade, unionism*. Information collected during the present Survey 
shows that workers had organised th msdves iiUo trade, unions in about 
61 per cent, of the sugar factories in. tic*, country. Bihar and Mali am shtra were 
leading in this respect as trade unions were found to be existing in all the 
factories surveyed in tlic.se, two centres. It was also found that trade, unionism 
had developed more in large factories than in the, small ones and in U.P., in 
particular, tnwle unions exist'd in all large 1 , but in none, of the small factories 
surveyed. As regards membership of trade unions, Bibar was loading in this 
respect also, the proportion of workers who w<vre. members of the trade unions 
being as high as 90 per cent, of the total number of workers covered under the 
Factories Act. It was followed by IJ.P. where tin* corresponding percentage 
was 83 and tha* . too, when trade, union > were non-existent in small factories. 
In the Industry, as a whot*, it L c.si imatedthat nearly 79 per cent, of the. workers 
were members of trade unions. Further details appear in Statement 7*2. 

Statement 7*2 


Extent af Trade Unionism in the Sayar Industry 
(January. Wtt'l) 


Font re 

Number 

lYrcentnge of 

Number of 

Number of 

Percentage of 


of 

Factories 

Workers*]* us 

Workers who 

Factories 


Far- 

where 

on 1 1-1962 

were Mem- 

where Trade 


lories 

workers were 


hers of Trade 

Unions (some 



Mem bee- of 


Unions 

or all) were 



Trade Unions 



recognised 

i 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1, Uttar Pradesh . . 

102 

14 • 7 

77,653 

6 f,658 

1000 





(S3 -3) 


(a) Large Factories 

os 

100-0 

74,444 

61,658 

100.0 




(86-0) 


(b) Small Factories 

84 

. . 

3,200 

. . 

. . 

2. Bihar . . 

33 

100-0 

23,830 

21 ,390 

100-0 





(SO -8) 


3. Maharashtra 

24 

100 0 

17,050 

1 1 ,000 

100-0 





(68 0) 


4. Soutliorn-India . . 

26 

76-9 

22,056 

1 0,929 

100-0 





(76-8) 


5. Residual 

23 

52-2 

1 3,800 

7,373 

100-0 





(53-2) 


6. All-India 

258 

60 • 9 

1,51,458 

1,21,902 

100-0 





(79 0) 


♦Report on Labour renditions in Sugar 

Factories, ]>. 107 



■(■Covered under the Fat to 

ies Act. 





Note — figures within brackets in column 5 arc percentages ot workers who were members 
of trade unions to the total number of workers covered under the Factories Act on the specified 
date. 
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A striking feature of trade unionism in the Sugar Industry, as revealed by 
the data collected, is that all the factories having trade unions had accorded 
recognition to one or the other representative union functioning in the factory. 
About 95 per cent, the trade unions were registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. As regards multiplicity of trade unions in the Industry, in 
about 48 per cent, of the factories having trade unions, there was only one 
union, in about 46 per cent., two unions, while in the rest, three or four trade 
unions were functioning. 

Trade unions, wherover existing, wore discharging some functions, mainly 
with the object of promoting the interest of the workers. Securing claims of 
tkoir aggrieved members under the various Labour Acts seemed to be their 
main preoccupation. In the Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that about 
20 per cent, of the unions had provided some sort of recreation and/or welfare 
facilities for their members and about 13 per cent, of them wore providing 
relief to their distressed members. Adult education does not seem to have 
attracted the attention of moro than about 16 per cent, of the unions in 
Maharashtra and a few in U.P. 

7-3. Collective Agreements — • 

In the course of the Survey, information was also oollected in respect of 
collective agreements concluded since 1956 in the sampled establishments. 
It is estimated that such agreements had been concluded in nearly 39 per cent, 
of the sugar factories in the country. This proportion was the highest in 
Maharashtra (cent, per cent.) and the lowest in the Residual Group (about 
17 per cent.). In other centres, viz., Bihar, Southern-India and U.P., the 
corresponding percentages were about 79, 31 and 25, respectively. The subject 
matters of collective agreements covered a wide field such as payment of bonus 
and retaining allowance, grant of leave and holidays, increase in wages, imple- 
mentation of Wage Board’s recommendations, provision of accommodation to 
staff, provision of educational and medical facilities, etc. 

7*4. Standing Orders - 

The Labour Investigation Committee, in their Roport, mentioned the 
existence ol Standing Orders in only four of the 27 (two each in Bihar and 
Madras) sugar factorios surveyed by them. This is not surprising since framing 
of Standing Orders was not obligatory at .-that time. Howover, since the 
onactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, It 
has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more workers to 
frame Standing Orders, for regulating such matters as classification of workers, 
intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termination of employment 
and redress of grievances, etc. 

The present Survey, presumably, bocause of tho impact of the legislation, 
reveals a significant improvment in this respect. It is estimated that nearly 
63 per cent, of the sugar factories in the Industry, (comprising all factories 
surveyed in Bihar, Maharashtra and Southern-India, 52 per cent, in Residual 
and 45 per cent, in U.P.) were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing 
Orders and all of them had done so. 
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Excepting ono sampled factory in Southern-India, wlxoro the Standing 
Orders had been sont to the State Government for certifications, in all factories 
having Standing Orders, the latter were duly certified by the competent 
authority. Standing Orders wherever framed, covered not only ‘Production 
Workers’ but clerical and watch and ward staff also. 

7*5. Labour and Welfare Officers — 

It seems that the practice of appointing Labour and/or Welfare Officers 
in the Sugar Industry at the time of the Labour Investigation Committee’s 
enquiry was not much in voguo, may be, due to the absence of any statutory 
provision therefor. The Committee had found that barring three units, two 
in Madras and ono in U.P., none of the sampled factories had any Labour 
or» Welfare Officer. With the enactment of the Factories Act, 1948, the appoint- 
ment of Welfare Officers became obligatory for every factory wherein 600 or 
more workers were employed. 

The present Survey has shown that but for one factory in Southorn-India, 
all other sampled factories required to employ Labour or Welfare Officers 
had done so and they accounted for about 67 per cent, of the sugar factories 
in the country. This proportion was the highest in Bihar and Maharashtra 
(cent, per cent.) and the lowest in Southorn-India (about 44 per cent.). In the 
remaining two centres, viz., Residual and U.P., the corresponding percentages 
were about 52 and 45 respectively. It may be of some interest to note that 
none of the factories surveyed and employing less than 500 workers had appoin- 
ted any Labour and/or Welfare Officer. 

These officers had a wide range of activities and wore found to bo per- 
forming all the duties prescribed in the Rules framed under the Act. Securing 
redress of workers’ day to day grievances and maintenance of harmonious 
relations between the management and employees by acting as liaison officers, 
were tlioir most important functions. They were also advising the manage- 
ments in regard to matters connected with the proper implementation of various 
labour laws. Organisation and supervision of labour welfare and recreation 
activities also formed a part of their duties. 

It was reported that in about 23 per cent, of the factories where Labour 
Welfare Officers had been appointed, they were appearing before Industrial 
Tribunals, Labour Courts, etc., on behalf of the managements, in cases of indus- 
trial disputes. The corresponding percentages of such units in Maharashtra, 
U.P. and Bihar where the above-mentioned factories were located, were 
approximately 81, 17 and 11 respectively. 

7*6. Works Committees — 

Though the Royal Commission on Labour had, as early as in 1930, em- 
phasised the vital role that Works Commictoes could play in providing a 
recognised means of consultation between managements and workers and 
thus eliminating the source of friction and inculcating a greater sense of 
responsibility and creative interest amongst the workers and managements, 
it was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, that any 
positive Btep was taken by the Government for the setting up of such com- 
mittees. The Act empowers the appropriate Governments to prescribe that 



\Vo-ks Commit t< vs should be constituted in every industrial establishment 
employing 100 or more workers. From the Report of lire Labour Investigation 
Committee, it appears that, at the time of their enquiry, none of the sugar 
fuetoiies had constituted any Works Committee. This presumption is based 
upon e. complete alienee of any m ■ ait ion of such Committees in their Report. 

The iSurvev results show that though about 03 per cent, of the sugar 
factories in the. country wen' employing 1 00 or more workers, Works Com- 
mittees existed in only about 31 percent, of them (or in nearly 20 per cent, of 
the theiori \s in the Indmtrv as a whole). Whereas in TJ.P., of about 45 per cent, 
of the factories employing 100 or more workers, none had set up any Works 
Committee, the proport ion of factories having these Committees was the highest 
in Bihar (S0%) followed by Residual Croup (07%), Southern-India (33%) 
and Mahaia 4itia (10%). The main reason put forth by employers in U.P. 
for not setting up Works Committees was that no authority had ever directed 
them In do so. In other centres, the managements usually expressed their 
doilies about the practical utility of Works Committees as they could discuss 
all matter.*-* with the representative union and especially when the workers 
and their trade unions wore not very particular about setting up of such 
( Ynmnit tees. 

In all tho*-* factories whmv Works Committees had been constituted, 
tliev consisird of an equ d number of representatives of employers and workers. 
From tin* iutbimiiiou collected, it appears licit most of the Works Committees 
sei up were, reported y, not meet ing regularly due lo lack of interest on the paifc 
of l> >di tin* pniii<*s. While about 27 per cent, of the Works Committees had 
not mol e.v<uione*’ during the year, 1961, in about 59 per cent, cases, only one 
me* ! ing had been held during this period and that, too, without transacting 
anv business in some factories due to either lack of quorum or any specific 
agenda. Only in two sampled units in Bihar, Works Committees had met 
quite <.f'e: . 0 times in one factory and 9 times in the other. Day to day 
matte!.; «*f mutual interest such as improvement of amenities in workers' colony, 
repair of quartets, provision of drinking-water facility and bath rooms, 
supplv of uniform*-, etc. formed the. subject, matters of the discussions held in 
Worley Cnmmh ' ims* meetings. The decisions taken wore usually implemented. 

7-7. Pi u.htrf iit, i and Otlnr ('ommtth'cs - — 

ih ■ duel ion ( \ >i limit tees, for devising ways and means of increasing produe- 
tion , m id enli iing I lie. co-operation of tlie workers therefor, existed in only 
one l’ : oiy .surveyed in Bihar. Safety Cof .unit tees, for devising ways and 
in<«<us of minimidng the oecunvnee of a.ccidents by training workers in safety 
m<- * an a « xi ted in about 30 per cent, of the Sugar factories in the country, 
ci-meri i.:g u arly 53 p(*r cent, of the factories in Bihar and about 40 per cent, 
in l r . P. The-, ■ ( V>mmit^e(*s consisted of equal number of members of the 
workem and the managements. 

7*^. ( 1 rt. ra jn-c Pnnvdafn 

WIi* n tli- Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry, 
in in t of t he factories, barring a few where Labour Officers had been appointed, 
grievances of the \v< ,v k-. r.. were attended to by the heads of departments and 
in certain cases, by the managers or the proprietors. The machinery was 
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alleged to be defective as, at timis, very bad treatment was m>ted out to 
workers by their departmental heads and managers*. However, with the 
enactment of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, it became 
obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more workers to frame Standing 
Orders, prescribing, inter-alia, the procedure to be followed for redress of 
grievances. As stated elsewhere in this Chapter, about 63 per cent, of the 
sugar factories in the country had framed Standing Orders and thus, a pres- 
cribed grievance procedure had been laid down in such units. 

As regards the actual practice for redress of workers’ grievances, it was 
found that in smill factories, the workers usually brought all their complaints 
to the notice of the proprietor whose decision was final. In large factories, 
particularly those having Labour/Welfare Officers, all complaints were generally 
looked into by the. Labour/AVelfarc Officers who could be approached cither 
direct or through immediate supervisors. In case the complaints were not 
settled at their level, they brought them to the notice of the Manager whose 
decision was usally final though, in certain cases, workers could have access 
to the proprietor. 

7 ’9. Association of Workers with the Management — 

The Survey has shown that none of thermits surveyed had introduced 
any scheme for associating workers with tho management. 


•Report on Labour Conditions in Sugar Factories, p. 90. 
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Chapter VIII 

LABOUR COST 

Inform ation pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled establish- 
ments during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the employees 
covered under the Factories Act and receiving less thin Rs. 4 )0 pir month 
as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by tin Study Group 
on Wago Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. 
The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the Study 
of Labour Costs in the E tropean Industry, made by the International Labour 
Office in 1956. However, certain mo lifbatio as were mala in the light of 
certain peculiar conditions in India. For instance, in view of the fa ;t that 
in India wages are paid on t he basis of days instead of hours, d ata were collected 
in respect of naan-days instead of man-hours. S'milarly, it was found in the 
course of the pilot enquiry that, except for very few establishin mts, separate 
records of premium payments made for leave or holidays, or for days not 
worked, were not maintained and henco these were dropped as separate items 
and recorded under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in the list 
it her on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group, referred to above or 
to elicit separate information on some of the items on which employers have 
(o incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, c.g., lay-off, retrench- 
ment compensat ion, etc. 

The Survey in this Industry started in January, 198'2 and ended in August, 
1962. With a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuring uni- 
formity, it was intended to collect information, as far as possibli, for the 
calendar year 1961. If, however, the financial year of the establishment did 
not coincide with the calendar year, and it was not feasible to collect informa- 
tion for 1961, tin field staff were asked to collect the data for the latest period 
of 12 months for which infoi m at ion was available subject to the condition that 
at least 6 months of the reference year (i.e., Calendar Year 1961) were covered. 
The available data show that it was possible to collect information for the year 
1961 from most of the units, the notable except ion being Maharashtra, whore 
it. could be collected only for the year ended June, 1961. 

8*1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked— 

Data in respect of man-day3 worked and the corresponding wages and 
r>t her earnings of the workers were collected for the above-mentioned period. 
Farther, expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfaro and soci al 
security measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by the 
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employers on labour was also recorded in the course of the Survey. Based 
on the above, the average labour cost per man-day worked has been worked 
out and is given in Statement 8*1. 


Statement 8* 1 


Estimate l Labour Cost per Man-da y Worked in the, Sugar Industry 

(During 11 ) 61 ) 


(In Rupees) 


Labour Cost 

Centro per Kan-<Uiy 

Worked 

1 1 


1. Uttar Pradesh .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5 02 

(a) Large IV* tori ea .. .. , . .. .. . . 5<)9 

(b) Shi u ll Factories .. . . .. .. .. 2*1^ 

2. 4-97 

3. MaLa/aHlitra tf .. .. .. . . .. 5-20 

4. Suuthern-India . . . . .• .. .. . . . . 4*87 

5. Residual .. . . . . . , . . .. . . .. 3 ’75 

6. All India . . .. . . . . .. . . . . .. 4 -91 


The, overall labour cost per man-day worked in the Sugar Industry has 
been estimated at Rs. 4*91. It was the highest in Maharashtra (Ks. 
and the lowesl in the Residual Group (11s. 3*75). The Labour cost incurred 
bv employers in large factories was, in general, higher than that incurred by 
their counterparts in smaller factories and, in U.l\, in particular tin dbtVrence 
in this respect, was rather glaring. 

8 -: !. Component < of Labour Lo-t, - 

Statement 8 • 2 shows the distribution of labour cost accord reg to majrr 
leads under which the data were collected. 
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Statement 8-2 


Estimated Labour Cost per Man-day Worked by Main Component in the 



Sugar (Industry During 

mi) 

(T„ 

Rupees) 

Centre 

Wages 

Premium 
Pay for 
overtime 
and 
Late 
Shifts 

Bonuses 

Other 

(/ash 

Payments 

Payments 
in kind 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1. UtUr Pi udosh 

3-95 

001 

0-47 

0-03 

* 


( 78 - 68 ) 

( 0 - 20 ) 

( 9 - 36 ) 

( 0 - 60 ) 


(a) Largo Factories . • 

4-00 

001 

0-48 

0 03 



( 78 - 59 ) 

( 0 - 20 ) 

( 9 - 43 ) 

(0 • 59 ) 


(6) Small Factories 

.. 2-14 

. • 

, . 

001 

# , 


( 98 - 16 ) 



( 0 - 46 ) 


2 . Bihar 

.. 4-02 

0-04 

0-37 

0-02 

* 


( 80 - 89 ) 

( 0 - 80 ) 

( 7 - 45 ) 

( 0 - 40 ) 


3. Maharashtra . * . • 

. . 3-90 

0 • 03 

0-41 

* 

• • 


( 74 - 14 ) 

( 0 - 67 ) 

( 7 - 80 ) 



4 . Southorn-India •• 

.. 3-56 

0-06 

0-48 

0 03 

0-01 


( 73 - 10 ) 

( 1 - 23 ) 

( 9 - 86 ) 

(0 01 ) 

(0 21 ) 

f>. Residual «• 

.. 3-09 

0-01 

0-27 

0-01 

, , 


( 82 - 40 ) 

( 0 - 27 ) 

( 7 - 20 ) 

( 0 - 27 ) 


6 . All-India *_• »« 

, . 3-82 

0-03 

0-43 

0-02 

* 


( 77 - 80 ) 

(0 61 ) 

( 8 - 76 ) 

( 0 - 41 ) 



Centre 


Social Security 
Contribution 

, a > 

Obliga- Non- 
tory obliga- 

tory 

Sub- Direct 

pidies ^Benefits 

Some 

other 

Pay- 

ments 

related 

to 

Labour 

Costs 

Others 

Total 

1 


7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

• * 

0-25 

0-02 

0-25 * 

a 

0-04 

5-02 



(4-98) 

(0-40) 

(4 98; . 


(0-80) 

(100-00) 

(a) Large Factories 

• • 

0 26 

0-02 

0-26 ' * 

a 

0-06 

6 09 



(4-91) 

(0-39) 

(4-91) 


(0-88) 

(100 00) 

( b ) Small Factories 

• • 

• • 

• • 

002 

• 

0-01 

2-18 





(0-92) 


(0-46) 

(100-00) 

2* Bihar • $ 


0-28 

0-01 

0-18 

001 

0 04 

4-97 



(5-63) 

(0-20) 

(3-62) 

(0-20) 

(0-81) 

(100-00) 

3. Maharashtra •• 

# • 

0-22 

001 

0-62 

0*04 

0-03 

6-26 



(4-18) 

(019) 

(11-79) 

10 * 76) 

(0-57) 

(100-00) 

4. Southern -India 

* • 

0-10 

002 

0-61 • 

♦ 

0-01 

4-87 



(3-90) 

(0-41) 

(10-47) 


(0-21) 

(100-00) 

5. Residual • • 

« • 

017 

• • 

0-18 

* 

< -02 

3-75 



(4-53) 


(4-80) 


(0-53) 

(100-00) 

6, All-India M 

'9 • 

0-23 

0 02 

0-32 • 

001 

003 

4-91 



(4-68) 

(0-41) 

(6-52) 

(0-20) 

(0-61) 

(100-00) 


♦Less than Re. 0 005. 

Note— F igures within brackets are percentages to total. 
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8*2*1. Wages — 

This component comprised basic wages and dearness allowance, incentive 
or production bonus and attendance bonus, if any, received by employees. 
It was desired by the Buroau to collect data, undor this head, in respect of the 
man-days worked alone, but in the course of the pilot enquiry it was found 
that most of the employers did not maintain separate records of payments 
made for the days actually worked and for leave and holiday poriods. Conse- 
quently, the amount of basic wages and dearness allowance recorded included 
the sum paid, for the days worked as well as not worked but paid. 

It would be seen from Statement 8*2 that ‘Wages’ accounted for about 
77-8 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. Amongst the various 
centres, this proportion varied from 73-1 per cent, in Southorn-India to 82 • 1 
per cent, in the Residual Group. In small factories in U.P., it was as high 
as 98*2 per cent. Further, the entire cost under the item ‘wages’ related to 
basic wages and dearness allowance or consolidated wagos, as the case might 
be, and none, of the sugar factories surveyod had incurrod any expenditure 
on account of payment of incentive/production bonus or attendance bonus. 

8*2*2. Premium Pag for Overtime and Late Shifts — 

Under (his group, only the premium part, of pay for overtime work, late 
shifts, work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by an 
amount received by the workers in addition to tbeir normal pay. For instance , 
if a worker received one and a half times his normal wages for the overtime 
work, the extra amount, i.e., one-half, was recorded against this item. The 
normal wages were included under the group ‘wages’. 


From the figures given in Statement 8*2, it would be seen that the labour 
cost on account of this item was not much and formed a very small proportion 
of the total labour cost in the Industry. It varied from Re. 0*01 per man-day 
worked in U.P. and the Residual Group to Re. 0*06 per man-day worked 
in Southern -India. 

8*2*3. Bonuses — 

Payments mado in the form of festival, year-end, profit-sharing and any 
other similar type of bonus paid each year to the employees were recorded 
under this group. It would be seen from Statement 8*2 that Hie cos'- on croon !•( 
M/B(D)SlDofLB — 7 
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of such payments in the Industry amounted to Re. 0*43 per man day worked 
and accounted for 8*8 per cent, of the total labour cost. This proportion was 
the lowest in the Residual Group (7*2%) and the highest in South ern-India 
(9 9%). In U.P., such cost had been incurred by large factories only. 

Furtnor analysis of the bonus payments, based upon information collected, 
shows that whereas in the Residual Group, the entire amount was in respect 
of profit-sharing bonus, in all other centres, tho bonus payments related to 
year-end bonus alone. 

8*2 *4. Other Payments in Cash and Kind — 

Other cash payments were those which were made regularly such as house- 
rent allowance, servant allowance, deputation allowance, etc. Payments under 
this group accounted for 0-4 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Indus- 
try. 


Payments in kind related to such items as supply of tea to night-shift 
workers, distribution of fuel, gur, oil, soda, etc. Its share in the total labour 
cost was negligible. 

8-2-5. Social Security Contributions — - 

The expenses incurred by employers on various social security measures 
constituted one of the major elements of the labour cost. Since the employers 
were statutorily obliged to undertake some of the social security measures, 
separate data were collected in respect of expenditure incurred on obligatory 
and non-obligatory social security contributions. The combined cost on account 
of this component of labour cost works oat to Re. 0-25 per man-day worked 
or about 5-1 per cent, of the total labour cost. Its proportion in the various 
centres of the Industry was more or less the same and varied between 4 • 3 per 
cent, in Southcrn-India to 5-8 per cent, in Bihar. It is noteworthy that none 
of the small factories surveyed in U. P. were incurring any expenditure on this 
item of labour cost. Statement 8*4 gives details about the estimated cost of 
social security contributions under each item for which the information was 
collected. 
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Statement 8*3 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions pitr Man-day Worked in the 

Sugar Industry 



(. During 1961) 


(In Rupees) 

Centre 

Provi- 

i 

Retrench- Em- 

Obligatory 



dent 

Compen- 

Compensation 

Mater- 


Fund 

inent ployee’s 
Compen- State 
sation Insu- 
rance 
Contri- 
bution 

sation 

for 

lay-off 

for 

t A 

Employ- Occupa- 
ment tional 

Injury Diseases 

nity 

Benefits 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

0 7 

8 

1. Uttar Pradesh .. 

0-24 

(90-00) 

• • • • 


0-01 

(4-00) 

•• 

(a) Large Factories 

0-24 

(90-00) 

• • • • 


0-01 

(4*00) 

• • 

(b) Small Factories 

• • • • 

• • • • 


• . . * 

. . 

2. Bihar . . 

0-27 

(96*43) 



0*01 

(3*67) 

• » 

3. Maharashtra 

0*20 

(90*91) 

• • 


0*02 

(9*09) 

i • 

4. Sonthern-India . . 

018 

(94*74) 

* 


0*01 

(5*20) 

* 

5. Residual . • 

0*16 

(88*24) 

• • 


0*02 

(11*76) 

• • 

6. All-India 

0*22 

(95*06) 

♦ 


0*01 

(4*36) 

* 



Centre 


Obligatory 

- 


Non- 

obligstory 

Total 

for 

Obligatory 
and Non- 
obi igatory 

Percentage 
of Social 


r 

Depend- 

ents 

Allow- 

ance 

Gratuity 

Total 

Security 
Contribu- 
tions 
to the 
total 
labour 
cost 


1 

9 

10 

11 

12” 

13 

14 

1. 

Uttar Pradesh 



0-26 

(100-00) 

0-02 

0-27 

■•38 


(a) Large Factories . . 



0-25 

(100-00) 

0-02 

0*27 

5-30 


( b ) Small Factories 



. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2. 

Bihar . . . . 



0*28 

(100*00) 

0-01 

0-29 

5-83 

3, 

Maharashtra 



0*22 

(100*00) 

0-01 

0-23 

4-37 

4. 

Southern- India 



0*19 

(100*00) 

0*02 

0-21 

4-31 

5. 

Residual 



0*17 

(100*00) 


0-17 

4-53 

0. 

All-India . . 



0*23 

(100*00) 

0-02 

0-25 

5-09 


+Leas than 0*005. 

Noth — F igures within brackets are percentages to total. 
M/B(D)81Df>fLB~7a 
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As the Statement 8-3 shows, the expenditure incurred by the employers 
on non -obligatory social securit y contributions was virtually insignificant and 
related mainly to gratuity payments. As regards the cost on account of obliga- 
tory social security contributions, provident fund contributions alone accounted 
for about 95*7 per cent, of it and the rest (4*3 per cent.) related mainly to pay- 
ments on account of employment injuries under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The position was more or less the same in all the centres of the Industry. 
Though some factories in Southern-India had incurred some expenditure in 
connection with the payment of retrenchment compensation and maternity 
benefits, it constituted a negligible proportion of the total labour cost on 
account of obligatory social security contributions. 


8*2*6. i Subsidies — 

Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to workers 
and their families was collected under this head. The facilities listed were; 
Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and Other Food Services, 
Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid 
Serv.ces, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural Services (e.g.. Library, 
Reading Rooms, etc.), Recreational Services (Clubs, Sports, etc.), Transport, 
Sanitation (at Work places), Drinking Water Facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. 
The net amount spent, including depreciation but excluding any capital 
expenditure, was recorded. In the course of the pilot enquiry, it was noticed 
that in most of the cases, employers either did not maint ain any records separa- 
tely for the above-mentioned items or expenses related not only to persons 
falling within the scope of the study but also others. Hence, the field staff were 
asked < o obtain estimates, wherever such statistics were not available separately, 
for the above-mentioned items, and/or for the employees covered by the study 
only. In the latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the proportion 
that the employees coming under the scope of the study formed to the total 
employees. Statement 8*4 gives details in respect of the cost on subsidies in- 
curred by the employers in the Sugar Industry. 
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Statement 8*4 

Estimated Cost of Subsidies per Man-day Worked in the Sugar Industry 

( During 1961) 


(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Medical 

and 

Health 

Care 

Canteen Restau- 
rant 
and 
other 
Food 
Services 

Com- 

pany 

Housing 

Creches 

Building Recrea- 
Fund tional 
Services 

Trans- 

port 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 . Uttar Pradesh 

0*08 

* 


010 


* 

0-02 



(32-00) 



(40-00) 



(8-00) 


(o) Large Factories 0 *08 

* 

, , 

0-10 

, . 

* 

0-02 



(32-00) 



(40-00) 



(8-00) 


(b) Small Factories * 

, , 

, . 

* 

. , 

, , 

. . 


2. Bihar . . 

0*00 

001 


0-05 


, , 

0-02 



(33-33) 

(6-66) 


(27-78) 



(nil) 


3. Maharashtra 

Oil 

001 

. . 

0-31 

, , 

. . 

0*01 



(17-74) 

(1 *61) 


(60-00) 



(1-61) 


4. Southern-India 

0*15 

004 

0-06 

0*20 

. . 

41 



(29-41) 

(7-84) 

(11-771 

(39-22) 





5. Residual 

0 03 

* 

, , 

0*10 

, . 

. , 

♦ 



(16-67) 



(66 55) 





6. All-India 

0-09 

001 

0-01 

0-13 

, . 

♦ 

0-20 



(28-13) 

(3-12) 

(312) 

(40-63) 



(6-26) 


✓ 




j res’ 









r% O. nil 





Centro 

Sanita- Drink- Educa- Cultural 

Credit 

Others 

Total Pereen- 


tion 

ing tional Services Unions 


tage of 


Water Services 


etc. 


Subsidies 








to the 









total 








Labour 









Cost 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

1. Uttar Pradesh 

0-02 

001 

0-02 

* 

* 

♦ 

0-25 

4*98 


(8-00) 

(4-00) 

(8-00) 




(100*00) 


(a) Largo Factories 0 * 02 

0-01 

0-02 

* 

* 

♦ 

0-25 

4*91 


(8-00) 

(4-00) 

(8-00) 




(100-00) 


(6) Small Factories 0-01 

001 

, , 

. , 

, . 

* 

0*02 

0-92 


(60-00) (60-00) 





(100*00) 


2. Bihar 

002 

* 

0-02 


, , 

* 

0*18 

3-62 


(hid 

(11-11) 




(100-00) 


3. Maharashtra . . 

0-06 

♦ 

0-13 

* 

* 

+ 

0-02 

11-79 


(8-07) 

(20-97) 




(100*00) 


4. Southern-India 

001 

001 

0-03 

* 

* 

0*01 

0*51 

10*47 


(1-96) 

(1-96) 

(6-88) 



(1 *96) 

(100*00) 


5. Residual 

003 

0-01 

. . 

, , 

* , 

0*01 

0-18 

4-80 


(16-67) 

(6-66) 




(5*50) 

(100-00) 


6. All- India 

002 

0-01 

0*03 

* 

* 

* 

0*32 

6 52 


(6-26) 

(3*12) 

(9-38) 




(100*00) 



♦Less than Re. 0*005. 

Noth— F igures within brackets are percentages to total. 
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The cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0-32 and 
eonst ilu ted about 6*5 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. This 
proportion was the highest in Maharashtra (11*8 per cent.) and the lowest in 
Bihar (3-8 percent.). 

The main item of expenditure was company housing which accounted 
for 40*8 per cent, of the total cost on subsidies. Medical and health care came 
next and formed about 28 per cent, of the total cost on subsidies. Other items 
of expenditure were educational services (9*4 percent.), sanitation (6*3 per 
cent.), recreation services (6*3 per cent.), canteen (3T per cent.) drinking, water 
(3*1 per cent.), restaurant and food services (3‘1 per cent.) and contributions 
towards building fund, cultural services and credit unions, etc., each 
accounting for a negligible proportion of the total labour cost. Absolutely no 
expenditure was reported to have been incurred on creches and transport 
facilities. 

8 • 2 • 7 . Divert. Benefits ■ 

Direct benefits are those benefits which are paid by the employers directly 
to the beneficiary without any intermediary or external agency. Survey results 
show that expenses incurred by employees on this item were negligible at the 
all-India level. 

8* 2 -8. Some other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this group, expenses relating to on-the-job medical services, cost of 
recruitment and remuneration paid to apprentices, incurred by the employers 
were recorded. The total cost i ’ fte* ec ^ an accouu * "I <dl these items amounted 
to Re. 0-01 per man-day worke ■ atement 8-2) at the Industry level. 

8’ 2 -9. Others • 

Under this head, only those expenses which could not be grouped under 
any of the beads or sub-heads of the labour cost items were recorded. They 
related to the cost incurred by the employers on account of protective clothings, 
pay of welfare officers and distribution of sweets wherever and whenever made. 
The total cost incurred on account of all these items amounted to Re. 0-03 per 
man-day worked (Statement 8-2) at the Industry level. 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

1*0. Sugar is claimed to he the second largest industry in India, being 
next only to Cotton Textile Industry. Though growing of sugarcane and manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom have been practised in India from a very early 
period, the growth of the modern Industry is relatively of recent origin. The 
Tariff protection granted to the Industry during 1932 not only stabilised it 
but also paved the way for its expansion on a large scale. From only 31 factories 
in 1931-32, the number increased to 140 within the following four years and 
stood at 171 in 1959-60. Taking into account all the sugar factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1948, there were 390 sugar factories in the country 
during 1962 with an average da ly employment of about 1-26 lakh. The 
Industry is mainly concentrated in U. P. and Eihar. 

2*0. On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that, on the 
specified date ?.e., 1st January, 1962, the Industry employed about 1-72 lakh 
workers of whom about 17 thousand workers were not covered under the 
Factories Act. The distribution of all workers (covered and not covered under 
the Factories Act ), according to the broad occupational groups, shows 
that nearly 80 per cent, were ‘Production and Related Workers’ (including 
supervisory); ‘Watch and Ward and other Services* accounted for about 10 
per cent, of the total followed immediately by ‘Clerical and Related Personnel* 
(including supervisory), who constituted about 8 per cent. ‘Professional, Tech- 
nical and Related Personnel*, and a sprinkling of ‘Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial Personnel* accounted for the rest. Child labour was entirely 
absent and the number of women employed was also negligible. Contract labour 
though employed in nearly 35 per cent, of the sugar factories, formed only about 
5 per cent, of the total Production Workers in the Industry. Almost all the 
Production Workers were time-rated. The system of recruitment was direct 
for about 96 per cent, of the workers in the Industry — recruitment at the 
factory gate itself accounting for about 65 per cent. 

2-1. The Survey results show that nearly 67 per cent, of the ‘Production 
Workers* (employed directly) were seasonal, about 26 per cent, permanent and 
nearly 3 per cent, temporary. Casual, badlis , apprentices and probationers 
accounted for the rest. 

2*2. it is estimated t hat approximat ely 27 per cent, of the directly-employ- 
ed Production Workers in the Sugar Industry had more than 15 years’ service 
to their credit on 1st January, 1962 and the proportion of those who had put 
in 10 years or more but less than 15 years of service was also considerable 
(about 19 per cent.). In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, majority of workers had 
more than 10 years’ service to their credit whereas in other centres a large majo- 
rity had put in less than 5 years’ service. In small factories, very few workers 
had been in service for more than a year. 

2-3. The overall absenteeism rate among the Production Workers (em- 
ployed directly) in the Sugar Industry, during 1961, was about 7 per cent. It 
was quite low during the season as compared to the off-season period. As regards 
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the different centres, absenteeism rate was the. highest in Southern-India 
(about 10 ’8 per cent.) and the lowest in the Residual Group (4-5 per cent.). 
Usually, smaller factories registered a higher absenteeism rate than their large 
count erparts. 

2 • 4. The Industry being seasonal in character, labour turnover data were 
collected separately for seasonal and non-seasonal Production Workers (em- 
ployed directly) for the calendar year 1961. These data show that labour 
turnover was much higher among the seasonal workers than among tire non- 
seasonal workers. The average monthly rate of accession and separation was 
each of the order of about 13*6 per cent, among seasonal workers and nearly 
2 per cent, among the iron-seasonal workers. As amongst different centres, 
labour turnover, both among seasonal and non-seasonal workers, was the highest 
in the Residual Group and the lowest in Southern-India. Most of the separations, 
both among seasonal and non-seasonal workers, were due to discharge or dis- 
missal and the rest were due to quits, retirement or death. 

2 -5. About 41 percent, of the sugar factories in the country, mostly large 
units, were providing training and apprenticeship facilities. However, tin* 
training was imparted on an ad hoc basis in nearly 85 per cent, of such factories 
and under regular schemes in the rest. 

3*0. Nearly 95 per cent, of the workers in the Sugar Industry were being 
paid their wages once a month. Pay period for most of the remaining workers 
was a fort -night while the proportion of those being paid weekly or daily was 
negligible. The average daily earnings of ‘All Workers' were Rs. 3*62 (luring 
January, 1962, while those of the ‘Production Workers', who formed the bulk 
of the total working force, were Rs. 3-32. Women ‘Production Workers’, who 
were found employed in Southern-India only, earned, on an average, Rs. 2- 15 
per day as against Rs, 3*44 earned by their male counterparts, ‘Watch and 
Ward’ and ‘Clerical Workers’ earned Rs. 3 • 16 and Rs. 5 • 00 per day respectively. 
The average daily earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ were Rs. 
2*88. It was further observed that, the average daily earnings of workers in. 
general, were the highest in Southern-India and the lowest in the Residual Group 
of factories. Also, workers’ earnings were more in large factories, than in the 
small ones. 

3*1. A break-up of earnings has revealed that they consisted almost entire- 
ly of basic earnings, i.e., basic wages and dearness allowance or consolidated 
wages. Nearly 63 percent, of the Sugar factories were, paying separate dearness 
allowance to their workers. In most of these units, the scale of clearness allowance 
was the same as recommended by the Central Wage Board for the Sugar In- 
dustry. The practice of paying annual bonus was in vogue in nearly 46 per cent, 
of the sugar factories, comprising all the factories surveyed in Maharashtra, 
about 79 per cent, in Bihar, about 40 per cent, in U.P., nearly 31 per cent, in 
Southern-India and none in the Residual Group. There was no regular scheme, 
for payment of bonus and it was generally paid on an ad-hoc basis from year 
to year. Only one of the factories surveyed in the Residual Group had been pay- 
ing profit-sharing bonus to its employees since 1956. 
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4-0. Nearly 63 per cent. <>f the .sugar factories worked three shifts daily, 
about 25 per cent, one shift a day and the rest (12 per cent.) two shifts. Less 
than three shifts were worked in some of the factories in U. P. and the Residual 
Group of factories only, all of which happened to he small factories. Night 
shift was being worked in about 73 per cent, of the sugar factories, [t was only 
in Sonthern-lndia. that night-shift workers enjoyed any amenity which was 
generally in the form of free tea. The practice of transferring workers from the 
night shift, to the day shift existed in all such factories excepting a few small 
ones in U. P. None of the factories surveyed had more than an 8 hour day and a 
48 hour week. In fact, nearly 68 per cent, of the factories worked for 8 hours 
a day and 48 hours a week while the rest (/.#?., 32 per cent.) for 74 hours a day 
and 45 hours a week. Rest interval from half an hour to more than 1 hour was 
allowed to workers in approximately 65 per cent, of the sugar factories and 
in the rest , though prescribed timings of working hours did not provide for rest 
interval, workers were usually allowed time for taking tea, meals, etc. The 
spread-over of working hours did not exceed 10 hours in any factory. Such 
basic necessities as latrines and urinals existed in about 92 and 63 per cent, of 
the sugar factories respectively and the arrangements made were usually satis- 
factory. 

4-1. The system of granting earned leave, or wages in lieu of actual leave 
facility, existed in nearly 78 per cent, of the sugar factories. Those not extending 
the facility to their employees, comprised a majority of small factories in 
IT. P. As regards the period of leave, qualifying conditions and the rate of pay- 
ment, the provisions of the Factories Act were generally followed by the 
managements. Nearly 55 per cent, of workers were found to have availed of 
earned leave during 1961. Tin* proportion of such factories was the highest in 
Bihar (about 87 per cent.) and t he lowest in the Residual Groujr (about 30 per 
cent.). The practice of granting casual leave to employees existed in nearly 
three-fifths of the factories. This practice was more common in Bihar and 
Maharashtra. Categories of workers allowed casual leave, qualifying conditions 
for entitlement to leave and the number of days allowed in a year varied from 
centre to centre. The facility of sick leave with pay was being enjoyed by workers 
in about 61 per cent, of the sugar factories. As in the case of Casual leave, Bihar 
and Maharashtra were leading in the matter of granting sick leave also since 
all the factories surveyed in these two centres were allowing such leave. Cate- 
gories of workers allowed leave, number of days allowed in a year and the 
qualifying conditions prescribed differed from centre to centre. The practice 
of granting national and festival holidays existed in about 86 per cent, of the 
sugar factories, that is, in all excepting nearly half of the small factories in U. P. 
Approximately 90 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country were complying 
with t he provision of the Factories Act regarding the grant of a weekly day of 
rest to workers. Those offending t he law. in this respect were some small factories 
surveyed in U. P. Payment for the weekly day of rest was limited to monthly- 
rated workers only in all the centres. 

5*0. Drinking water facilities, mostly in the form of water taps or hand 
pumps, existed in all the sugar factories surveyed during the Survey. In nearly 
one-fifth of the factories, the drinking-water points were found to be located 
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within the prohibited distance from the latrines and urinals. Washing facilities 
were available in about 69 per cent, of the Rugar factories i.e., in all excepting 
nearly half of the factories surveyed in U. P. Bathing facilities existed in every 
one of three factories surveyed. 

5*1. Canteens were found to have been provided in roughly four-fifths, 
of the factories required to do so. Since some sugar factories in Southern-India, 
even though employing less than 250 workers, had also provided canteens, the 
proportion of sugar factories in the country where canteens existed is estimated 
to be about 52 per cent. Besides the sale of tea, coffee, snacks, etc. arrange- 
ments for serving meals also existed in a majority of the canteens. About 
two-thirds of the canteens were being run by contractors and the remain- 
ing, either directly by the managements or jointly by the management and the 
workers or by the workers’ union. Canteen managing committees were 
functioning in nearly 49 per cent, of the canteens and were usually responsi- 
ble for fixing the prices of items sold therein. Location and hygienic condi- 
tions of most of the canteens were found to be satisfactory. 

5*2. Only one of the factories surveyed in Southern-India which employed 
more thn 50 women workers was under a statutory obligation to provide a 
creche but had not fulfilled its obligation. Of a small number of factories 
required to provide rest shelters, i.e. employing more than 150 workers and 
having no canteen only one-third had actually done so. However, since some 
factories employing less than 150 workers had also provided rest shelters, in 
the Industry as a whole rest shelters existed in about 40 per cent, of the fac- 
tories. Most of the rest shelters provided did not conform to the prescribed 
standard. 

5-3. Recreational facilities for workers existed in about 56 per cent, of 
the factories. As regards the type of facilities provided, besides indoor and/ 
or out -door games, facilities for which existed in all of them, radio sets had 
also been provided in many of them. Film shows and other social and religious 
functions were also quite common. The costs of these facilities were usually met 
' either by the managements or from the welfare funds of the establishments. 

5-4. Educational facilities for the workers’ children existed in about 
one-third of sugar factories. About 52 per cent, of these factories were running 
high schools, about 44 per cent, primary schools only whereas in the remain- 
ing few, facilities for college education existed. No fees were charged from 
children attending primary classes, and in a few factories even from high class 
students. Ahottt 10 per cent, of the sugar factories, which happened to be 
located in U.P. and Bihar, were giving regular subsidy to schools run by others. 
Adult education facilities existed in only two of the factories surveyed, 
one each in U.P. and Maharashtra. 

5-5. Medical facilities in the Conn of attached dispensaries of hospitals 
were available to employees in approximately three-fifths of the sugar fac- 
tories in the country. Besides, in two of the small factories surveyed in U.P., 
managements were reported to be reimbursing t lie medical expenses incurred 
by 1 heir employees. Of the factories, which were under a legal obligation to 
maint ain ambulance rooms, about 41 per cent, had done so. Nearly four-fifths of 



I in; sugar 'factories liad provided first-aid boxes for the use of their workers. 
The boxes provided were, however, under the charge of trained first-aiders in 
only about 40 per cent, of the factories having first-aid boxes. 

5*0. It is estimated that approximately 65 per cent, of the sugar facto- 
ries had provided housing facilities to their employees though the benefit 
was not very extensive as only 36 per cent, of the working force had been 
housed. The proportion of workers provident with this facility was the highest 
in Maharashtra (about 56%) and the lowest in the Residual Group (about 
26%). Most of the houses were one-room tenements. 

6*0. Approximately 61 per cent . of the sugar factories had provident funds 
schemes for their employees. This proportion varied from about 45 per cent, 
in U.P. to cent per cent, in Bihar and Maharashtra. Nearly four-fifths of the 
told number of workers* in the Industry were found to be members of provi- 
dent funds. Pension schemes existed in only two of the large factories surve- 
yed in U.P. and were meant for only some specific categories of workers. 
Gratuity schemes were in force in about J7 per cent, of the sugar factories 
in the country. In most of these factories, the scheme in force was the one re- 
commended by the Central Wage Board for the Sugar Industry. Though 
women were employed in about 8 per cent, of the factories in the Industry, 
it was only in one of the sampled units Southcrn-India that 6 maternity claims 
had been made and paid during the year 1961. During 1961. industrial acci- 
dents took place in about 58 per cent, of the sugar factories involving nearly 
2 thousand workers. It would appear that, accidents occurred more frequently 
in Maharashtra as compared to other centres. An overwhelming majority of 
the workers i involved in accidents had suffered only temporary disabilities, 
fatal accidents being rare. None of the factories surveyed had reported any 
case of occupational disease. 

7*0. Statistics of industrial disputes show that the number of man-days 
lost during 1959, was considerable as compared to other years. Trade unions 
exist ed in roughly three-fifths of the sugar factories in the country and nearly 79 
per cent . of the workers in t he Industry were members of these unions. It would 
appear that trade unionism had developed more in Bihar where about 90 per 
cent, of the workers were members of trade unions. The favourable attitude 
of the, managements towards unions is reflected by the fact that in all the sugar 
factories where workers were organised into trade unions, managements had 
accorded recognition to one. or the other union in existence. 

7*1. Collective agreements since 1956 had been concluded in about '39 
per cent, of the sugar factories. This proportion was |Jie highest in Maharashtra 
(100%) and the lowest in the Residual Group of factories (about 17%). All 
the sugar factories surveyed which employed more than 100 workers and were 
thus required to frame Standing Orders had done so and constituted 
about 63 per cent, of the sugar factories in the country. Besides ‘Production 
Workers’, clerical and watch and ward staff were also covered under the. 


♦Covered undor the Factoriea Act . 
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Standing Orders. Of the factor : es under a legal obligation to appoint Labour/ 
Welfare Officers, all excepting one of the factories surveyed in Southern-India, 
had done so and it is estimated that, in the Industry as a whole such Officers had 
been appointed in about 57 per cent, of the sugar factories. Works Committees 
had been constituted in only a bout. 31 per cent, of the sugar factories employ- 
ing 100 or more workers. The performance of sugar factories in U.P. in this 
respect . seemed to be rather poor since of about 45 per cent., of the sugar 
factories employing more than 100 workers, none had constituted a Works 
Committee. Prescribed grievance procedure existed in only about 63 per cent, 
of sugar factories i.e. in all which bad framed Standing Orders. 

8-0. Data relating to labour cost in respect of workers covered under the 
Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 100 p.m. show that, during 1961, 
the cost per man-dav worked in the Industry was Its. 4-91. It was the highest 
in Maharashtra. (Its. 5*26) and the lowest in the Residual Croup of factories 
(Rs. 3-75). Wages, i.e. basic wanes, dearness allowance and incentive payments, 
if any. constituted the main component and accounted for 77 - <S per cent, of 
the total labour cost. Other major components were bonuses, subsidies and 
MK-ial security contributions which accounted for about 8-8. 6-5 and 5-1 

per cent, of the total labour cost respectively. Other items of expenditure were 
educational services, sanitation, recreation services, canteen etc. 



Appendix 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD OF 

ESTIMATION ADOPTED 


1 . Sample Design — 

For the Savvey of Labour Conditions a multi-stage sampling procedure with 
industry as a stratum, with further regional strain, for those industries which 
were found to be highly concent rated in paitioular regions or areas was followed. 
The registered factories belonging to those industries for which regional stra- 
titication was found necessary were st ratified, and each centre or area of high 
concentration was taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry and 
the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together into a single residual 
stratum. Establishments in an indust ry/regional stratum were divided into 
two size groups, i.e. large factories and small factories. The cut-off point used 
for the classification of units into two size-groups was 355 which was approxi- 
mately equal to the average size of employment in the Industry. 

Considering the limited resources available for the Survey of Labour 
Conditions and the practicability, etc., it was thought that a sample of 25 
per cent, from the upper size group and \2\ per cent, from the lower size group 
would yield reliable results. However, the experience of earlier Surveys had 
shown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent frame, (ii) closures, and 
(iii) units changing their line of production, considerable shrinkage bad occu- 
rred tot he desired sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking into account 
such closures etc., the required sample size should be increased to allow for the 
above-mentioned shrinkage, in the sample size. Having thus increased the sample 
size, where necessary the units which wen* found to he closed or which had 
changed their line of production had been simply ignored and no substitution 
for such cast's had been made. 

Primary sampling units, namely, registered factories, mines or plantations 
within an industry /regional ,-tratum, were arranged by contiguous States and 
within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that dis- 
tricts formed continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged 
the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point 
were taken in the upper size class and the rest in the lower size class. From 
these size groups, the required number of units were selected by systematic 
sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample 
was selected was the list, of registered factories for the year 1959. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of t he Survey various characteristics were studied, some of 
which were correlated with employment whereas there were, others which were 
correlated not with employment but with the number of establishments. 
Consequently, two different methods were used for working out est imatos. 
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For ofttimivting the totals of those characteristics which are highly correla- 
ted with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, labour 
cost, etc., ratio of total employment was used as blowing up factor. For 
estimating the tot tils of those characteristics which tire not correlated with 
employment such as, number of units providing certain welfare facilities, etc. 
ratio of units was used as blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have 
been arrived at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals 
for the two characteristics involved. 

In any stratum the estimate for the total of X -characteristic not cor- 
related with employment is given by 
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The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 
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= the estimated total of the X-characteristic for a parti- 
cular stratum; 

— the mimher of units in t lie original population as featur- 
ing in the 1959 list, which was used as frame in the upper 
and lower size groups respectively of tin* stratum con- 
cerned: 

= the number of units which featured in the 1959 list 
but were not featuring in the latest available list 
nearest to the period of survey in the upper and lower 
size groups respectively of tin? stratum concerned; 

“ the total number of units in the sample (from 1959 
list) in the upper and lower size group respectively of 
the stratum concerned; 

= the number ot sampled units, which were found at the 
time of tire Survey to be closed or to have changed the 
line of production and lienee left out in the upper and 
lower size groups respectively of the stratum concer- 
ned: 

= the total number of X-charact eristic in the ith sample 
unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively of 
t lie stratum concerned. 


The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula, for each one of the strata of the industry. 

In any st ratum the estimate for the Y-oharaeteristic correlated with em- 
ployment is given by 
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The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum 

Where Y = The estimated total of the Y-characteristic 

for a particular stratum. 

— jyv tt and 2?^ ~~ $l'L ~ ^ le employ meat in 1959 in the N u — N' 

and N j Tj ■ N' ^ units respectively. 

^n u ' n, H an< ^ ^ni — n't =* the total employment in 1959 in - v u - and 

— • N * f sampled units respectively. 

Y; u and Y = the total number of Y-characteristic in the ith- 

sample unit of the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum concerned. 

I he totals tor a nindustry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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